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FOR  THRESHING 
LIMA  BEANS 

Our  line  for  the  threshing  of 
lima  beans  is  most  complete  and 
includes  regular  viners  equipped 
for  lima  beans,  a  special  tandem 
arrangement  for  more  efficient 
threshing  and  separation  of  beans 
according  to  maturity,  machines 
for  removing  dirt  from  the  vines 
and  a  special  type  of  tandem 
feeder. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  regard¬ 
ing  your  problems  for  the  thresh¬ 
ing  of  lima  beans. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Established  ISIS 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

For  the  canner  of  a  general  line  and  also  many  specialty 
packers.  The  ideal  machine  for  whole  tomatoes,  cut 
beans,  cut  asparagus,  halved  or  sliced  peaches,  cherries, 
berries,  macaroni,  pickles,  cocoanut,  etc.  2  girls  can  fill 
1500  to  1800  cans  per  hour.  4  girls  can  fill  3000  to 
3600  cans.  A  sturdy,  fast  operating  machine  that  does 
a  good  job,  saves  time  and  improves  quality. 

NEW  ACCESSORIES 

Now  available  for  use  with  Hand  Pack  Fillers — Auto¬ 
matic  Screw  Feed  Hopper  for  cut  beans,  etc. — Automatic 
Packer-Briner — Automatic  Juicing  Attachment — Special 
attachments  for  glass  jar  filling — Ask  us  about  them. 

HAVE  YOU  A  FILLING  PROBLEM? 

Write  to  us  about  your  problems  in  filling.  We  will  send 
information  on  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Our  advisory  service  and  cooperation  are 
gladly  given. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


iMiiiaraiBHiiisiBi 

iBDREDEinin 


KEWAUNEE 


neorperated  1124 


WISCONSIN 


(Sprogue-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Selis  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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^  Is  Your  Pack 
I  Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss  ? 

i 

i  The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 

j  convenient,  practical  and  eco- 

j  nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

‘)40  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 


CHECK  UP  NOW  ON  YOUR 


Tomato  Equipment 


CRCO  JUICE  EXTRACTORS  have 
the  exclusive  feature  of  operating  by 
pressure  only,  eliminating  whipping, 
beating  and  paddling,  thus  reducing 
operations  to  a  minimum  and  giving 
greatest  possible  capacity  of  juice. 


CRCO  PRE  HEATERS 
AND  PASTEURIZERS  for 
liquids  and  semi-liquids  em¬ 
ploy  jacketed  steam  in  a 
vacuum  to  remove  ail  danger 
of  liquids  burning  on.  Vacu¬ 
um  and  thermostatic  controls 
automatically  maintain  tem¬ 
perature. 


CRCO  CHOPPER  PUMPS  for  tomato  juice 
and  pulp  lines — a  more  sanitary  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  method  of  chopping  and  moving  tomatoes. 
The  CRCO  Chopper  Pumps  are  available  in 
two  popular  sizes.  Get  full  particulars. 


CRCO  CAN  STERILIZERS  are  a  new 
development,  exceptionally  economical  in 
the  use  of  steam  and  hot  water.  Each 
can  is  washed  and  thoroughly  sterilizes  as 
it  passes  through  the  Sterilizer.  Has  a 
wide  flexibility  in  can  sizes. 


CRCO  HAND-PACK  FILLERS  for  vegetables 
and  fruits  give  real  hand-pack  quality.  May  be 
had  also  in  worm-screw  hopper,  automatic 
tamper  and  juicer  models.  Get  the  special 
bulletin. 


CRCO  CASE  ST  AC  K  ERS  provide  a 
trouble-free,  labor-saving  method  of  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading  cases,  cartons,  bags,  etc. 
Designed  with  binged  section  to  permit 
use  in  narrow  aisles.  For  economy  and 
long,  useful  service,  equip  your  ware¬ 
houses  and  loading  platforms  with  CRCO 
Case  Stackers. 


Ciiisholm-Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

V  .  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


PLEASE  SEND 
I  I  Details  of  Tomato  Equipment 
I  I  General  Catalog  No.  31 

Name  . . 

Firm  . . . 

Address  . . 
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The  cop  on  the  world's  busiest  corner  has  no 
tougher  job  than  the  man  who  directs  can  traffic 
on  a  Continental  loading  platform — especially  when 
the  rush  is  on.  It's  easy  enough  for  him  to  keep  cans 
moving  when  shipments  are  few,  even  normal.  That's 
routine.  But  when  orders  pour  in  and  hurry  calls 
pile  up,  it  takes  an  experienced  man  like  Bill  Smith 
to  speed  up  loading  and  flag  the  cans  on  their  way. 

Who’s  Bill  Smith?  The  man  in  the  picture?  No — 
that's  not  really  his  name.  You  see.  Bill  Smith's  a 
symbol.  There  are  many  Bill  Smiths  at  every  one  of 
Continental's  more  than  50  strategically  located 


plants — each  an  ace  at  his  job.  That  job  is  to  see  that 
freight  cars  and  trucks  are  loaded  as  fast  as  cans 
reach  the  platforms  . . .  without  holdups.  And  we’re 
particular  about  the  size  of  those  platforms,  too! 
The  average  Bill  Smith  supervises  the  loading  of 
thousands  of  freight  cars  and  trucks  a  year! 

No  wonder  Continental's  customers  always  get 
their  cans  on  time.  How  can  they  miss?  If  you  are 
waiting  for  a  shipment  from  Continental— relax.  A 
Bill  Smith  will  get  your  cans  loaded  carefully  and 
quickly.  You  can  count  on  Continental  because  we 
can  count  on  our  Bill  Smiths. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 

_  . . .  ___  _ ^ 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  DUTY — Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  in  the  former  World 
War,  has  just  said:  “Show  them  (the  people) 
the  reason  and  the  way  and  we  will  prove  again  that 
‘the  highest  form  of  efficiency  is  the  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  free  people.’  ”  All  of  us  can  learn  something 
of  that  “reason”  and  “the  way”  and  so,  as  spokesman 
for  the  canning  industry,  we  are  going  to  lay  aside  for 
this  week,  considerations  of  production  and  sale  of 
canned  foods,  and  look  more  intently  into  this  matter 
of  full  compliance  with  what  our  country  expects  of 
us,  that,  as  an  industry,  we  may  help  towards  the 
defense  which  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  render. 

The  “reason”  for  this  dropping  of  personal  interests, 
is  easily  found  when  you  view  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  blasting  of  London  as  we  have  all  heard  or  read 
about  during  the  past  two  weeks.  If  the  truth  were 
told  it  would  undoubtedly  disclose  the  slaughter  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  women,  children  and  old  men,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  a  great  and  renowned  city  and  country. 
The  savagery  which  could  prompt  (in  the  name  of 
civilization  and  culture,  save  the  mark!)  the  wrecking 
of  great  cities  and  towns,  and  the  destruction  of'  all 
that  man  has  worked  centuries  to  produce ;  and  more 
particularly,  the  savagery,  unequalled  by  Attila,  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan  or  any  of  the  infamous  characters  in  recorded 
history,  namely  the  evident  intent  on  the  part  of  Hitler 
to  wipe  out  the  populations  of  conquered  countries,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  have  abundant  room  for  his  peo¬ 
ple  is  beyond  understanding.  He  has  said  that  he 
intends  to  turn  Poland  into  an  agricultural  country  for 
the  support  of  Germany,  and  for  that  purpose  has  not 
only  slaughtered  millions  of  Poles,  but  has  moved  its 
young  man  power  into  his  factories  and  supply  sources, 
the  young  women  into  brothels,  and  has  left  the  elder 
\v"men  and  children  to  die  of  starvation.  And  despite 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid  and  other  destroying  diseases 
thr  oughout  France,  due  to  malnutrition  and  the  lack 
ol  )roper  sanitary  conditions  following  the  blasting  of 
th  .t  most  fertile  land,  he  has  just  decreed  that  France 
n  'st  furnish  Germany  58  per  cent  of  its  food  produc- 
t  ],  including  all  imports,  thus  hastening  the  destruc- 
t)  1  of  the  French  population.  That  ought  to  furnish 
*'  ison”  enough  for  what  we  may  expect  out  of  this 
^  Id  war,  because  Hitler  cares  nothing  about  those 
f  Ing  countries  of  Europe,  other  than  their  supplies 
p  rooming  space  for  his  people.  He  has  all  eyes  on 
t  richest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  these 
1  ’  ed  States.  How  he  will  accomplish  this  last  and 
1*  e  important  of  his  designs  at  least  becomes  our 
^  y  personal  business.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  famous 

I 


English  Bulldog  is  proving  harder  to  conquer  than 
Hitler  ever  dreamed,  and  all  our  hopes  are  that  he  may 
never  succeed,  and  that  he  may  be  prevented  from  com¬ 
ing  into  possession  of  the  vast  domains  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  But  we  must  make  use  of  the  time  which  this 
delay  is  giving  us.  And  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

We  are  led  to  this  effort  to  do  our  duty,  and  to  help 
put  the  canning  industry  fully  on  guard,  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Baruch,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  10th,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  we  want  you  all  to  read  what  he  says.  We  trust 
that  that  fine,  daily  paper  will  not  object  to  our  using 
that  letter  without  waiting  for  copyright  permit.  The 
editors  will  realize  that  in  speaking  to  the  great  can¬ 
ning  industry  we  are  covering  this  whole  country, 
among  a  class  of  business  men  engaged  in  the  most 
important  defense  work  of  it  all,  the  preservation  of 
foods. 

The  letter,  appearing  in  the  “Letters  To  The  Times” 
column,  shows  “the  Way”  and  by  probably  the  most 
experienced  man  in  the  country.  It  is  headed : 


VOLUNTARY  COOPERATION  BEST 


But  Power  to  Commandeer  and  Draft  Is 
Held  to  Be  Necessary 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Your  editorial,  “Results  of  Plant  Seizure,”  quoting  my 
testimony  before  the  War  Policies  Commission  in  1932,  per¬ 
mits  the  conclusion  that  commandeering — the  right  to  take 
materials  or  facilities — was  unnecessary  in  war.  The  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  which  you  so  generously 
praised,  would  have  been  impossible  without  it. 

Commandeering  is  a  right  that  may  be  required  to  club 
into  line  a  small  group,  always  existent,  which  is  seeking 
selfish  gains  in  selfish  ways.  In  the  last  war  such  recalci¬ 
trants  knew  there  existed  the  power  to  commandeer,  plus 
the  power  of  priority  on  transportation,  coal,  oil,  materials, 
capital,  etc.  This  knowledge  kept  them  in  line.  That  will 
be  true  today. 

In  war,  the  government  must  have  the  right  to  conscript 
or  commandeer — even  to  take  over — any  thing  or  facility 
necessary  for  its  defense. 

To  get  coordination,  the  President  finally  directed  that 
no  commandeering  or  taking  over  of  materials  or  facilities 
should  be  done  without  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

Agreements  were  thus  concluded  with  manufacturers  for 
what  the  government  wanted,  with  price  and  deliveries 
included. 

This,  as  you  said  in  your  editorial,  is  the  best  way. 
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Confronted  by  Necessity 

In  normal  peacetime  it  would  be  abhorrent  to  give  any 
such  power  to  the  Government.  The  results  might  well  be 
as  depicted  in  your  quotation  from  something  Senator  Borah 
said. 

Even  admitting  the  procrastination  in  amortization  and 
expenditures,  and  the  lack  of  vision  in  seeing  the  present 
situation  brought  about  much  of  our  present  jam,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  an  enormous,  hurried  outlay. 

But  we  are  not  now  in  ordinary  peacetime.  We  have 
suddenly  voted  billions  of  dollars  for  defense.  Increased 
taxes — although  not  enough — and  the  Selective  Service  Act 
are  being  passed. 

Should  government  in  these  circumstances  be  left  power¬ 
less  to  enforce  its  orders  and  leave  facilities  for  its  defense 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  profit  from  non-war  business,  by 
the  very  appropriations  which  the  government  is  forced  to 
make?  (Italics  ours.) 

Decidedly  not.  The  commandeering  of  specific  properties 
in  the  interests  of  national  defense  should  be  permitted, 
with  proper  compensatory  provisions,  the  property  to  be 
returned  to  the  owners  at  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

In  peacetime,  radio,  the  press  and  labor  should  be  excluded 
from  conscription  or  commandeering.  Greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  this  power  is  not  abused,  either  in  peace  or 
in  war,  and  that  it  should  cease  immediately  after  the  emer¬ 
gency  has  passed. 

Preparation  for  Survival 

We  are  facing  momentous  decisions  already  too  long 
delayed.  The  shortage  of  machine  tools  causes  a  conflict 
between  our  defense,  the  British  and  our  own  industrial 
needs.  Our  war  needs  come  first.  If  the  shortage  is  as 
stated,  from  what  industries  must  we  take  the  required 
tools;  which  ones  must  be  denied  new  machines  intended  to 
produce  new  goods,  when  the  old  ones  will  do,  if  necessary, 
to  help  the  national  program?  This  is  no  game  —  but  a 
preparation  for  our  life  and  survival.  This  decision  will 
go  to  the  roots  of  our  entire  production  capacity. 

The  Germans  were  asked  whether  they  wanted  butter  or 
guns.  We  must  decide  if  we  want  business  as  usual  or 
armaments.  The  answer  can  only  be  the  latter. 

The  necessity  for  sacrifices  is  before  us  and  we  must  make 
them  gladly  and  promptly. 

I  saw  the  temper  of  civilians,  capital  and  labor  in  the 
World  War.  Show  them  the  reason  and  the  way  and  we 
will  prove  again  that  “the  highest  form  of  efficiency  is  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  a  free  people.” 

Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

New  York,  Sept.  9,  1940. 

It  may  be  that  you  think  there  is  not  a  possibility 
of  Hitler  getting  at  us  in  this  country.  We  hope  you 
are  right,  but  when  these  savages  get  a  taste  of  blood 
they  know  no  bounds.  And,  as  we  have  said,  they 
expect  to  recoup  their  losses,  and  to  fatten  their  treas¬ 
ury,  out  of  the  wealth  of  our  country.  Blood  and 
money!  They  will  attempt  it,  make  no  mistake. 

The  Editor  of  The  Times  in  the  same  issue  from 
which  we  have  quoted  said : 

“Where  world  domination  is  the  prize,  no  meth¬ 
ods  of  terrorism  are  too  brutal  if  they  will  help 
to  win.  The  Nazi  leaders  showed  last  Spring  that 
they  were  willing  and  able  to  destroy  a  defense¬ 
less  city  like  Rotterdam,  and  kill  perhaps  25,000 
civilians,  for  the  sake  of  terrorizing  other  cities 
on  the  Continent.  The  diseased  minds  that  ordered 
the  Rotterdam  slaughter  will  order  it  repeated 
elsewhere  if  they  think  they  can  accomplish  it.” 
Before  the  fall  of  Paris  we  gave  you  a  pen  picture 
of  that  wonderful  City,  and  what  it  would  mean  to 


lay  it  waste.  It  seems  now  that  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Bullitt,  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  city  from  total 
destruction,  but  as  truth  creeps  out  it  is  seen  that  more 
damage  was  done  in  Paris  than  earlier  stated.  And 
the  end  may  not  be  yet. 

Here  is  a  neat  picture,  by  the  above  quoted  editor, 
of  the  City  of  London,  which  is  now  being  blasted  off 
the  map.  It  will  give  some,  possibly,  a  real  inkling  of 
what  present  day  war  means,  in  its  destruction.  Read : 

“SO  TOUCHING  IN  ITS  MAJESTY” 

Editorial  in  The  New  York  Times 
“London  was  a  city  of  some  importance  before  the  German 
tribes,  as  Tacitus  describes  them,  had  escaped  from  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  fact  may  have  modern  meaning,  or  it  may  not, 
but  it  is  interesting.  London’s  roots  are  deep.  Its  very 
name  was  used  by  the  Romans  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
fragments  of  the  old  Roman  wall  still  stand — or  did  stand. 

On  the  site  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  Tower  of  London 
was  once  a  Roman  fort.  There  was  an  abbey  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  fifteen  hundred  years  ago;  and  some  of  the  stone  and 
mortar  put  together  by  the  masons  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  were  still  there  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1940. 

“Celt,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  modern  Briton,  each  gave 
of  his  strength  and  his  imagination  to  make  London.  Where 
the  river  once  ran  among  marshes,  interspersed  with  low 
hills,  the  city  was  wrested  from  Nature.  The  time  came 
when  Wordsworth,  poet  of  Nature,  could  write: 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair; 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty; 

This  City  now  doth  like  U  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning. 

“Grim  and  ugly  indeed  were  many  of  its  outworn  houses, 
its  bleak  streets.  The  fog  and  rain  of  English  Winter,  this 
year  prayed  for,  dwelt  upon  it.  But  every  stone,  almost, 
was  rich  with  history;  almost  every  one  a  memorial.  The 
names  of  streets,  churches,  public  buildings,  bridges,  tav¬ 
erns,  museums,  parks  rang  like  bells,  like  the  four-century- 
old  chimes  of  Westminster,  like  Bow  bells,  for  all  to  whom 
the  English  speech  was  native. 

“To  London  came  in  due  season  all  Britons  who  were 
royal  by  birth  or,  more  important,  by  native  gift  and 
achievement.  Through  its  mostly  narrow  streets  flowed  the 
great  stream  of  English  literature,  of  English  politics,  of 
British  empire.  The  Londons  of  Shakespeare,  of  Fielding 
and  Johnson,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  are  subjects  of  vast 
detail  in  themselves.  The  London  of  the  old  City,  the 
London  of  the  West  End  and  the  East,  the  London  of  the 
Thames  and  the  docks,  these  belong  to  an  infinitely  various 
London,  a  London  which  is  not  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world,  nor  the  most  glamorous,  but  a  London  which  has 
meant  more  to  civilization  than  any  city  in  the  world  save 
Paris. 

“And  now  what  can  one  -say  except  j;hat  it  is  more  than 
ever  in  all  its  millennial  history  ‘touching  in  its  majesty?’ 
The  drabbest  of  the  buildings  that  stand  will  hereafter  have 
sanctity.  Ruins,  newly  made,  will  stir  the  beholder  as  he 
was  not  stirred  by  Roman  walls  or  Norman  towers.  Here, 
it  can  be  said,  unmobilized  men  and  women,  not  used  to 
war,  stood  firm  against  a  vile  assault  and  died  for  freedom.” 

We  are  not  afraid  to  assure  our  Government  that 
every  man  in  the  canning  industry,  and  in  all  its  related 
lines,  will  give  his  all  towards  the  defense  of  our  glor¬ 
ious  country;  if  not  in  the  fighting  lines  at  the  front, 
the  industry  will  be  busy  behind  the  lines  supplying 
foods  for  the  fighters,  and  foods  for  the  populace,  help 
ing  in  any  and  every  way  towards  that  cooperatioi 
which  Mr.  Baruch  predicts.  We  pledge  the  industry 
to  that  performance,  and  we  know  there  will  be  noi 
one  dissent. 
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Field  Brokers  and  Direct  Buyers  Made  Subjects  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Complaints 


The  above  heading  is  put  to  a  summary 
of  a  batch  of  Cease  and  Desist  orders 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(Federal  Register  September  5,  pp.  3567 
to  3576,  and  September  6,  pp.  3584, 

3585)  by  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation 

It  marks  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  this  fine  old  association  which  oldsters, 
at  least,  will  not  fail  to  note. 

Here  it  is: 

Following  what  appears  to  be  a  well 
defined  policy  to  stop  violations  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2(c)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  released  a  number 
of  complaints  against  so-called  field  bro¬ 
kers  operating  in  the  Tri-State  region, 
and  several  direct  buyers  alleging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  brokerage  clause  of  the  law. 
The  press  releases  which  tell  the  story 
in  abbreviated  form,  are  enclosed  here¬ 
with.  Respondents  in  the  several  cases 
are: 

Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Preston,  Md. 

C.  F.  Unruh  Brokerage  Co.,  Kinsale,  Va. 
C.  G.  Reaburn  &  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

H.  M.  Ruff  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 
American  Bi-okerage  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Giant  Tiger  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Uco  Food  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  Krasne,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  Grocer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frey,  Parker  T.,  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minetree  Brokerage  Co.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
Thomas  Page  Mill  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  DUMMY 
BROKER  AND  COMMISSION  BUYERS 

Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  a  complaint  against  Mitchell 
F.  Brice,  trading  as  Parr  Sales  Co., 
Vidalia,  Ga.,  buying  agent  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  general  merchandise,  principally 
food:  tuffs,  on  behalf  of  the  Tanner-Brice 
Co..  Inc.,  alleging  violation  of  Section 
2(c,  of  the  law.  Brice  is  alleged  to  own 
and  .  ontrol  83  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and 
act:  dy  manages  and  controls  the  busi- 
nes  of  the  Tanner-Brice  Co.,  a  wholesale 
grc'  r.  According  to  the  complaint. 
Tar-  -'r-Brice  places  orders  for  merchan¬ 
dise  through  Parr  Sales  Co.,  with  the 
sell,  s,  and  the  sales  company  accepts 
-he  okerage  and  commissions  from  the 
sel  s. 

1  s  charged  in  the  complaint  that  the 
pa'  nt  of  brokerage  fees  and  commis- 
sio  by  sellers  to  the  respondent  Mitchell 
F.  ice  as  a  member  of  the  brokerage 
fii’  rading  as  Parr  Sales  Co.,  and  the 
aci  ance  of  such  fees  and  commissions 
by  ^  respondent  upon  the  purchases  of 
Ta  i'-Brice  Co.,  is  in  violation  of  the 
lav 


In  Bulletin  1161  report  was  made  of 
complaints  made  by  the  Commission 
against  commission  buyers  in  the  fur, 
millinery  and  department  store  business, 
the  buyers,  operating  in  New  York  City, 
executing  buying  orders  received  from 
stores  over  the  country,  and  collecting 
commissions  from  the  sellers  in  alleged 
violation  of  the  law.  Since  then  four 
additional  complaints  have  been  issued — 
against  David  M.  Weiss,  New  York,  buy¬ 
ing  for  some  sixty  retail  fur  outlets; 
Style  &  Merit  Buying  Service,  New  York, 
buying  ladies’  and  children’s  ready-to- 
wear,  leather  goods,  furs  and  fur  coats; 
Jack  Herzog  &  Co.,  New  York,  buying 
fur  garments;  and  Central  Buying  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  buying  millinery. 

COMMENTS 

Association  members  are  cautioned  to 
understand  that  the  issuance  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  only  the  second  step  in  the  proceedings. 
It  must  not  be  assumed  immediately  that 
the  respondent  is  guilty.  The  first  step 
in  the  proceedings  is  an  investigation  by 
the  chief  examiner’s  office  when  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  by  someone  in  the  industry, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  facts  are 
as  alleged.  The  issuance  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  may  indicate  that  such  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  chief  examiner  has  produced 
facts  which  cause  him  to  believe  that  the 
law  has  been  and  is  being  violated. 

Respondents  have  twenty  days  from 
the  complaint  in  which  to  make  answer. 
If  the  answer  is  a  denial  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  complaint,  the  Commission 
will  proceed  with  the  taking  of  testimony 
before  a  trial  examiner  and  upon  the 
basis  of  his  report,  together  with  the 
briefs  filed  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
respondent  and  the  Commission,  and  the 
oral  argument  before  the  Commission, 
decision  will  be  made  whether  or  not  to 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

The  respondent  in  any  case  may  admit 
the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  waive 
intervening  procedure,  such  as  taking 
testimony  before  a  trial  examiner,  in 
which  event  the  Commission  issues  the 
cease  and  desist  order  promptly. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  judgment  be  reserved  in  all 
these  cases  until  there  have  been  the 
further  necessary  proceedings  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  there  have 
been  violations  of  the  law. 

Since  early  in  the  year  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  A.  &  P.  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  during  the  lull  of 
several  months  in  which  there  were  no 
new  complaints  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  alleging  violations  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  amendment,  the  comment  has 
been  frequently  made  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  evidently  giving  industry  an 
opportunity  to  digest  the  meaning  of  the 


situation.  It  was  giving  industry  an 
opportunity  to  get  its  business  in  shape, 
where  necessary,  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  voluntarily. 

Now  the  comments  are  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  voluntary  compliance.  There¬ 
fore  it  appears  to  be  proceeding  vigor¬ 
ously  against  all  whom  it  believes  to  be 
violating  the  law.  It  is  understood  that 
the  prosecution  of  these  cases  will  be 
undertaken  without  delay  and  aggres¬ 
sively.  The  end  in  view  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  full  import  of  the  law  and 
complete,  voluntary  compliance  by  all 
branches  of  all  industries. 

PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary 

COMPLAINTS 

Fourteen  firms  engaged  as  brokers  or 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  food  products 
are  charged  with  violation  of  the  broker¬ 
age  provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  in  complaints  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  complaints  allege  that  the  respon¬ 
dents  effect  sales  for  the  sellers  both  by 
direct  transactions  with  the  purchasers 
and  through  corresponding  or  local  bro¬ 
kers  employed  by  the  respondents;  that 
for  their  services  to  the  sellers  the 
respondents  receive  from  the  sellers  a 
brokerage  fee  or  commission,  usually 
four  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  and  that  in  instances  where 
the  respondents  effect  sales  for  the 
sellers  directly  with  the  purchasers,  an 
allowance  or  discount  in  lieu  of  broker¬ 
age  is  granted  to  such  purchasers  by  the 
respondents,  such  allowance  and  dis¬ 
count  usually  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
brokerage  paid  by  the  respondents  to 
local  or  corresponding  brokers  when  sales 
are  effected  through  them.  This  allow¬ 
ance  or  discount,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  usually  amounts  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  brokerage  fees  or  commissions 
paid  by  the  sellers  to  the  respondents. 

The  complaints  point  out  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  also  purchase  canned  products 
for  their  own  accounts  for  resale  to  job¬ 
bers,  wholesalers,  retail  chain  stores  and 
other  purchasers  and  that  in  connection 
with  such  purchases  and  the  resale  of 
such  commodities  they  have  received  and 
accepted  from  the  sellers  and  have 
granted  and  allowed  to  the  purchasers  on 
resale,  substantial  brokerage  fees  and 
commissions  or  allowances  and  dis¬ 
counts  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  complaints  charge  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  have  violated  section  2(c)  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  by  receiving  and 
accepting  and  by  granting  and  allowing 
the  brokerage  fees  and  commissions  or 
allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  thereof, 
as  alleged. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  COMPLAINTS 

Violation  of  the  brokerage  provision  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  the  purchase 
of  food  products  is  alleged  in  Federal 
Trade  Commission  complaints  issued 
against  Giant  Tiger  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  operating  a  chain  of  retail  food 
stores  commonly  known  as  “Super  Mar¬ 
kets”;  Uco  Food  Corpoi’ation,  Newark, 

N.  J.,  food  wholesaler;  R.  C.  Williams 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  food  importer  and 
exporter;  A.  Krasne,  New  Yoi’k,  food 
wholesaler,  and  General  Grocer  Company, 
St.  Louis,  food  wholesaler. 

The  respective  complaints  allege  that 
each  respondent,  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  its  requirements  in  interstate 
commerce,  has  received  and  accepted 
allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  in  substantial  amounts. 

Usually,  the  complaints  continue,  the 
i-eceipt  and  acceptance  of  the  allowances 
and  discounts  in  lieu  of  brokei’age  is 
accomplished  by  the  respondents  through 
the  purchase  of  commodities  at  prices 
lower  than  the  prices  at  which  such  arti¬ 
cles  are  sold  to  other  purchasers.  The 
prices  paid  by  the  respondents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  complaints,  are  lower  by  an 
amount  which  reflects  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  brokerage  currently  being  paid  by 
the  sellers  of  such  commodities  to  their 
respective  brokers  for  effecting  sales  of 
similar  products  to  other  purchasers. 

Alleging  violation  of  Section  2  (c)  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  complaints 
grant  the  respondents  each  20  days  for 
filing  answers. 

Charging  violation  of  the  brokerage 
provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  food  products, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
a  complaint  against  Walter  W.  Thrasher, 
Willoughby  J.  Rothrock.  Linton  A. 
Thrasher  and  Wainwright  Churchill, 
trading  as  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  135 
South  Second  St.,  Philadelphia,  who  pur¬ 
chase  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
their  own  account  and  resell  them  to 
jobbers,  wholesalers,  retail  chain  stores 
and  other  purchasers. 

Substantial  brokerage  fees  and  com¬ 
missions  or  allowances  and  discounts  in 
lieu  thereof  have  been  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  respondents  from  sellers 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  for  their  own  account  in 
interstate  commerce,  according  to  the 
complaint,  and  have  been  granted  by 
them  to  purchasers  in  connection  with  the 
respondents’  resale  of  such  commodities. 

Usually,  the  complaint  continues,  the 
I’eceipt  and  acceptance  of  these  brokerage 
fees,  discounts  or  allowances  by  the 
respondents  is  accomplished  by  purchas¬ 
ing  commodities  at  prices  lower  than  the 
prices  at  which  such  articles  are  sold  to 
other  purchasers  thereof.  The  prices 
paid  by  the  respondents,  the  complaint 
continues,  are  lower  by  an  amount  which 
reflects  all  or  a  portion  of  the  brokerage 
currently  being  paid  by  the  sellers  of 
such  commodities  to  their  respective 
brokers  for  effecting  sales  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  to  other  purchasers. 


The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
respondents’  receipt  and  acceptance  from 
the  sellers,  and  their  granting  and  allow¬ 
ing  to  the  purchasers  upon  resale,  of 
brokerage  fees  and  commissions  or 
allowances  and  discounts  in  lieu  thereof, 
are  in  violation  of  section  2  (c)  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

$20,000  RESTITUTION  WON  BY  MID¬ 
WESTERN  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  AND 
FRUIT  COMPANY  WORKERS 

A  consent  decree  directing  payment  of 
approximately  $20,000  in  illegally  with¬ 
held  wages  to  some  750  employees  of  a 
large  wholesale  grocery  and  fruit  com¬ 
pany  has  been  signed  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Minneapolis  by  Judge 
Robert  C.  Bell,  according  to  word  received 
here  September  6,  1940  by  Colonel  Philip 
B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

With  70  branch  offices  scattered  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Nash-Finch  Company,  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  and  fruit  firm,  with 
headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
was  named  in  the  complaint  filed  by 
Donald  M.  Murtha,  attorney  for  Region 
XII  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

The  principal  violation  involved  non¬ 
payment  for  overtime  worked,  by  resort 
to  manipulation  of  wage  rates,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  case 
involved  salaried  employees  who  worked 
an  irregular  or  fluctuating  weekly  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  before  and  after  the  Act. 
In  order  to  avoid  paying  these  employees 
extra  compensation  for  overtime  at  one 
and  one-half  times  their  regular  rates  of 
pay,  the  company  entered  into  written 
agreements  with  its  employees  whereby 
it  set  up  fictitious  low  rates  of  pay  upon 
which  to  compute  time  and  a  half  on  its 
books.  At  each  pay  period,  the  employees 
received  the  fixed  salary,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Following  an  inspection  by  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  substantial  changes 
were  made  in  the  employer-employee  con¬ 
tracts.  Harold  B.  Finch,  president  of 
the  Nash-Finch  Company,  stated  that 
the  firm  was  anxious  to  get  into  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and 
to  rectify  any  errors  made  in  the  past. 


CONTINENTAL  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
meeting  in  Chicago  September  11,  ap¬ 
proved  a  three-year  expansion  and 
betterment  program  involving  estimated 
expenditures  of  $25,000,000  over  the  next 
three  years,  according  to  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president  of  the  company. 

Details  of  the  plan  call  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  research, 
engineering  and  can  manufacturing  faci¬ 
lities  of  several  of  the  company’s  fifty- 
eight  plants  located  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba,  it  was 
stated. 


MIGHTY  FINE  CANNED  CORN 

Early  in  the  season  “Joe”  Weix  of  the 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Company,  Wiscon 
sin,  told  us  that  they  intended  packing 
corn  this  season,  and  had  set  for  them¬ 
selves  the  job  of  producing  the  finest 
canned  corn  ever  packed.  The  Company 
has  long  been  canners  of  fine  peas,  as  all 
1  now,  and  now  it  has  added  to  the  family 
a  member  that  they  may  be  proud  of, 
for  the  samples  of  the  corn  sent  us 
show  the  fulfillment  of  their  early  deter¬ 
mination.  It  is  mighty  fine  corn.  We 
admit  to  being  a  crank  on  canned  corn, 
and  have  often  advised  our  fiiends  to 
carry  with  them  a  small  chafing  dish,  so 
that  when  attempting  to  sell  a  buyer, 
they  might  warm  up  the  corn.  Because 
to  our  taste  cold  corn,  whether  canned 
or  a  roasting  ear,  never  does  itself  jus¬ 
tice;  whereas  when  warmed  the  full 
aroma  and  flavor  stand  out.  And  we 
have  had  canners  of  fine  corn  expostulate; 
“Why,  I  can  open  a  can  and  eat  the 
whole  contents,  just  as  is.” 

The  first  test  of  this,  apparently  as  yet 
unchristened  corn  (they  have  not  as  yet 
selected  a  brand  name  for  it.  as  far  as 
we  know)  was  a  cold  test,  and  it  proved 
good  eating.  Served  naturally  it  is  the 
kind  of  corn,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
any  other  fine  quality  canned  food,  that 
will  make  friends  ranidly.  And  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Company  reports 
enthusiastic  reception  wherever  shown. 

The  improvised  labels  on  the  cans,  done 
in  plain  black  on  white  paper,  read: 
“Fancy  Wisconsin  whole  kernel  Golden 
Cross  Corn,  packed  with  new  improved 
Tuc  cutter  (Note:  so  far  we  have  not 
found  one  in  any  can — Editor)  extra 
sweetened.  Packed  in  continuous  cooker 
which  produces  light,  bright  attractive 
yellow  color.  Packed  by  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company.”  That’s  all. 

Congratulations  to  the  producers,  and 
welcome  to  the  family  of  finer  canned 
foods. 


F.  T.  C.  COMPLAINT 

A  charge  of  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
George  C.  Bounds  and  William  H. 
Phillips,  partners,  trading  as  George  A. 
Bounds  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  who 
own  and  operate  a  factory  at  Hebron, 
Maryland,  for  packing,  processing  and 
canning  tomatoes.  The  complaint  alleges 
respondents  have  granted  to  purchasers, 
the  sales  to  whom  have  been  effected  by 
brokers  controlled  by  such  purchasers, 
discounts  and  allowances  in  lieu  of 
brokerage  by  selling  and  invoicing  their 
commodities  to  such  purchasers  at  a  net 
nrice.  which  is  lower  than  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  prevailing  market  price,  by  a  i 
amount  which  approximates  the  cus¬ 
tomary  brokerage. 

SARDINE  CANNERY 

Martinez  Food  Canners,  of  Mai'tine'", 
Calif.,  plan  to  can  sardines  this  seasor, 
making  use  of  the  old  Plywood  Plant. 
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PROTECTING  PROFIT  MARGINS 


By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  CANNER  writes: 

/  \  “Your  stirring  editorial,  September  2nd,  ‘Watch  This 
i  »  Tide,’  as  well  as,  ‘Your  Difficult  Decision,’  leaves  me  a 
little  confused  in  my  thinking,  especially  as  1  see  by  the 
dailies  that  events  are  transpiring  that  we  would  have 
thought  impossible  a  few  weeks  or  days  ago.  Specifically, 
you  are  probably  right  in  advising  all  canners  to  hold  their 
packs  for  fair  prices,  and  that’s  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
Your  suggestions  concerning  merchandising  activities  are 
such  as  to  make  me  believe  I  would  like  to  engage  in  some  of 
the  least  expensive  campaigns,  hut  1  have  still  another 
problem  to  solve.  My  principal  distributor,  or  one  of  them 
at  least,  is  quite  interested  in  the  promotion  of  Fair  Trade 
Minimum  prices,  and  has  suggested  that  I  place  my  brands 
under  these  laws  at  least  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  If  I 
do  this  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  for  all 
my  distributors,  and  few  of  them  have  requested  it.” 

As  the  writer  has  pointed  out,  events  move  so  rapidly 
these  days,  an  opinion,  sound  today,  may  be  equally 
unsound  tomorrow.  However,  it  now  seems  as  if  a 
principal  would  do  well  to  wait  until  the  first  of  the 
year  at  least  before  taking  such  a  step.  Competition 
seems  to  be  as  harassing  in  markets  where  some  items 
are  under  fair  trade  as  it  is  in  those  not  enjoying  this 
protection  of  a  retail  minimum  markup.  Set  as  they 
have  undoubtely  been,  to  provide  some  protection  to 
the  independent  retail  grocer,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  leave  too  wide  a  gate  through  which  the  private 
label  distributor  may  drive  his  brands,  they  allow  only 
a  bare  profit  and  in  some  cases,  not  even  that.  For 
instance,  soap  manufacturers  recently  declined  the 
price  of  large  boxes  of  soap  powder  twenty  cents  a  case 
of  twenty-four  packages,  and  lowered  the  fair  trade 
minimum  twenty-four  cents  a  case.  As  a  consequence, 
many  retail  grocers  buying  their  supplies  in  small  lots 
from  old  line  wholesale  grocers  have  to  pay  as  much 
as  the  supers  retail  the  goods  for.  You  can  certainly 
hear  a  lot  of  kicking  about  the  situation.  In  fact,  so 
many  complaints  are  heard  I  am  sure  the  soap  people 
would  prefer  open  competition  and  less  kicking  on  the 
part  of  everybody,  even  the  supers  who  make  the  mini¬ 
mum  their  everyday  price.  They  too,  must  make  a 
profit  in  the  end,  and  when  goods  have  to  be  sold  at 
cost  or  nearly  so  in  order  that  trade  may  be  attracted 
to  the  distributor,  it  soon  becomes  necessary  that  prices 
on  other  goods  be  raised.  When  this  happens,  the 
ad  antage  gained  by  price  cutting  is  only  temporary. 
It  ;eems  as  if  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  fair  trade 
mi  u' mum  prices  must  admit  that  so  far  the  policy  as 
cai  ied  out  has  yet  to  prove  an  unmixed  blessing. 

V  hether  or  not  they  are  unspoken,  more  and  more 
tli  ights  are  being  directed  to  either  a  uniform  mini- 
m  n  margin  on  all  food  commodities,  or  else  the  manu- 
fa  Lirers  will  have  to  police  themselves  the  prices  at 
V/ '  ch  their  goods  are  to  be  retailed.  One  outstanding 
P'  server  of  foods  referred  to  previously  in  this  column 
h.'.  been  doing  this  for  years.  Some  time  ago  you 
w  lid  find  an  occasional  retail  dealer  dissatisfied  with 


the  margin  allowed  by  this  good  company  but  com¬ 
plaints  were  unjustified  in  my  opinion  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  only  voiced  by  those  still  unwilling  to 
follow  the  sales  tactics  of  aggressive  competitors.  Now, 
when  fair  trade  minimums  have  been  set  at  cost  or 
thereabouts  and  supers  fiaunt  them  in  all  advertising, 
this  company  still  maintains  about  the  same  level  of 
retail  profit.  As  a  consequence,  the  sale  on  items  on 
which  the  packer  or  preserver  protects  a  reasonable 
markup  is  increasing. 

Of  course,  you  may  not  join  with  others  to  maintain 
a  certain  specified  margin  of  profit,  but  it  has  been 
some  time  since  any  legal  question  has  been  raised 
about  the  possibility  of  a  manufacturer  setting  a  price 
below  which  his  customers  may  not  go  while  selling  at 
retail.  You  have  yet  to  see  a  genuine  Palm  Beach  suit 
retailed  for  less  than  the  price  set  by  the  mill.  I  am 
in  hopes  they  will  always  maintain  the  quality  and  the 
profit  on  genuine  Palm  Beach  merchandise.  If  I  had  to 
make  a  decision  in  the  matter,  I  certainly  would  attempt 
to  sell  my  distributors  on  the  idea  of  maintaining  a 
reasonable  profit  on  my  goods.  No  matter  how  inter¬ 
ested  they  may  be  in  Fair  Trade  Minimum  laws,  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  by  such  a  program  carried  out 
faithfully. 

If  such  an  idea  is  seriously  considered,  do  not  hedge 
it  about  with  so  many  restrictions  that  it  becomes 
cumbersome.  Simply  set  prices  below  which  you  ask 
your  distributors  not  to  go.  When  violations  are  called 
to  your  attention  by  those  concerned,  treat  the  matter 
casually  while  discussing  it  with  the  ones  taking  the 
matter  up  with  you  but  promise  them  action  in  the 
matter  at  once.  Then  see  they  get  it !  Go  immediately 
to  the  transgressor  or  send  your  representative.  Show 
him  the  evidence  and  diplomatically  point  out  that  you 
meant  what  you  said  when  you  set  a  minimum.  Refrain 
from  selling  those  who  will  not  go  along  with  you  in 
your  program. 

No  one  is  anxious  to  actually  undersell  all  others  in 
a  market,  but  all  are  concerned  that  others  do  not  offer 
like  goods  at  prices  radically  under  those  they  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Once  in  a  while,  as  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  find 
retail  dealers  of  the  old  school  who  still  think  in  terms 
of  percentages  of  profit  and  not  in  turnover  where  lies 
the  greatest  probabilities  of  making  a  total  yearly 
profit,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  consumer  good¬ 
will.  In  all  such  instances,  diplomatically  point  out  that 
the  majority  of  retail  food  store  sales  are  being  made 
each  year  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  Ask  any  manu¬ 
facturer  about  the  matter  and  they  will  admit,  if 
honest,  that  the  lower  the  price  at  which  their  goods 
are  sold,  the  larger  the  number  of  sales  per  unit.  That’s 
the  undisguised  reason  why  in  States  where  such  laws 
are  in  effect,  that  fair  trade  minimums  are  being  low¬ 
ered.  Then  explain  that  your  price  at  retail  as  sug¬ 
gested  has  been  accepted  as  fair  by  a  large  number 
of  retail  dealers. 
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Be  careful,  very  careful,  that  you  do  not  set  this 
too  high.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  certain  group  of 
producers  felt  that  if  the  retail  price  of  advertised 
evaporated  milks  was  to  be  set  at  a  certain  price,  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  prevailing  one,  that  fluid  milk 
sales  would  increase.  No  objection  was  made  to  this 
by  those  approached  and  the  plan  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  this  happened,  private  label  distribu¬ 
tors  of  evaporated  milk  saw  a  chance  to  popularize 
their  brands.  They  offered  them  at  prices  lower  than 
those  set  on  nationally  advertised  brands.  Sales  of 
private  label  stocks  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Needless  to  say,  the  agreement  was  soon  broken  and 
will  not  be  renewed  for  some  time,  if  ever!  Thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  profit  is  altogether  too 
much  to  make  on  the  sale  of  any  canned  foods  at  retail, 
less  than  five  or  six  per  cent  margin  would  seem  to  be 
too  little.  Somewhere  in  between  is  the  margin  you 
ought  to  set. 

Having  done  this,  you  have  a  talking  point  with 
supers  and  independent  dealers  alike.  Make  plain  to 
all  that  your  suggested  minimums  allow  all  to  make 
a  bare  living  on  your  goods,  at  least.  And  that  no  one 
can  be  lower  than  another  in  the  market  and  continue 
to  buy  and  sell  your  goods.  Then  see  that  your  sug¬ 
gested  minimums  are  respected  as  outlined.  This 
matter  of  profit  protection  is  one  of  vital  moment  to  all 
of  us.  Allow  your  goods  to  be  used  as  price  footballs 
and  in  a  few  years  all  factors  in  every  market  will 


become  so  disgusted  with  handling  your  labels  they  will 
hold  back  all  they  can  on  their  sale.  Let  this  happen 
for  a  period  of  only  short  duration  and  you’ll  have  tc 
spend  much  time  and  money,  as  well  as  many  sleeplesf. 
nights,  until  you  regain  your  former  sales  position. 

Commenting  further  on  our  correspondent’s  letter,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  profit  margin  has  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  all  markets  except  possibly  as  a  matter  of 
good  business.  Especially  if  markets  do  not  overlap. 
If  I  had  a  valued  distributor  in  a  market  by  himself 
and  he  wanted  profit  protection  for  his  retail  dealers. 
I’d  provide  it  as  suggested,  and  watch  with  interest  to 
workings  of  the  plan.  They  might  prove  to  be  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  building  sales  that  you  would  want  to  at  once 
extend  this  profit  base  operation  to  all  your  markets. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plan  did  not  work  to  your 
satisfaction,  and  or  that  of  your  distributor,  you  might 
cancel  it  and  no  harm  would  be  done  to  distribution  in 
other  markets  not  enjoying  it. 

No  matter  how  economic  conditions  adjust  them¬ 
selves  in  the  near  future,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  canner 
cannot  be  blamed  for  trying  to  insure  at  least  a  living 
profit  for  his  retail  distributors.  I  for  one  would  feel 
a  lot  more  like  censuring  the  canner  who  apparently 
does  not  give  a  whoop  about  his  retail  dealers  as  long 
as  his  goods  move  rapidly  in  great  volume  because  of 
cut  price  marketing  I  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  look  out  for  those  who  sell  your  products ! 


MAKING  CAPITAL  OF  INVENTORY 


Field  Warehousing  the  Modern  Method  of  Financing 

by  E.  A.  BAKER 


Two  carloads  of  canned  cherries  from  Northern 
Michigan  were  stored  in  the  vaults  of  a  Grand  Rapids 
bank — yet  not  a  case  of  cherries  was  actually  moved 
from  the  canner’s  premises.  The  moving  that  took 
place  was  one  of  values  not  of  materials  when  ware¬ 
housed  packs  were  converted  to  active  capital  through 
field  warehousing,  says  E.  A.  Baker,  Vice-President  of 
Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corporation. 

Strictly  a  branch  of  the  warehouse  industry.  Field 
Warehousing  in  recent  years  has  been  established  as  a 
sound  and  timely  complement  to  modern  financing, 
offering  the  security  of  third  party  bailment,  tradi¬ 
tionally  prized  by  bankers.  All  the  advantages  offered 
lenders  by  w'arehouse  receipts  are  present,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  savings  in  handling,  transportation  and  storage 
charges.  Under  ordinary  warehouse  procedure,  the 
important  and  most  valuable  function  of  the  warehouse 
receipt  is  the  making  of  a  bona  fide  pledge  by  the  bor¬ 
rower  or  pledger,  in  favor  of  the  lender  or  pledgee. 
It  has  been  held  in  the  highest  courts  that  transfer  of 
title  through  a  warehouse  receipt  is  as  complete  as  if 
the  goods  represented  were  actually  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  holder  of  the  warehouse  receipt.  The 
advantages  of  borrowing  under  such  conditions  are 


available  to  the  owners  of  inventories,  through  Field 
Warehousing,  with  no  interference  whatsoever  to  nor¬ 
mal  business  operations. 

To  pledge  the  inventory  offered  as  collateral  for  the 
proposed  loan,  the  method  of  the  Field  Warehouseman 
reverses  that  of  general  warehousing,  by  creating  a 
public  bonded  warehouse  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
inventory.  In  the  case  of  the  cherry-canner,  the  inven¬ 
tory  was  in  the  warehouse  of  the  factory.  The  inven¬ 
tory  as  such  possessed  a  collateral  value  of  exactlv 
nothing.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  Field  Warehouseman 
it  immediately  took  on  a  loan  value  representing  i 
major  percentage  of  its  appraised  value. 

By  engaging  the  services  of  accredited  Field  Ware 
housemen,  the  owners  of  the  inventory  were  able  to 
secure  Warehouse  Receipts  which  were  gladly  acceptec 
as  collateral  for  a  generous  loan  on  better  terms  thar 
would  otherwise  be  granted. 

Three  simple  steps  lead  up  to  the  conversion  c" 
inventory  into  gilt-edge  collateral  on  which  the  banke ' 
is  glad  to  loan  money: 

1.  A  warehousing  agreement  or  contract  is  entere 
into  between  the  manufacturer  and  Warehousing  Cc. 
This  contract  is  simple  in  its  provisions  and,  of  cours_, 
fair  to  both  parties. 
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2-  The  physical  site  occupied  by  the  inventory  is 
eased  to  the  Field  Warehousing  Company.  (It  may  pe 
-art  of  a  warehouse,  or  any  number  of  other  locations.) 
’"‘/ith  possession  legally  established,  proper  legal  notice 
Is  given  to  the  public  of  the  existence  of  the  Field  Ware- 
x.ouse,  and  signs  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places. 

3.  A  competent  custodian  is  engaged  by  the  Field 
Warehouse  Company  to  act  as  local  warehouse  mana¬ 
ger  under  adequate  bond.  This  representative  is 
nired  by  the  Field  Warehouseman  and  his  salary  paid 
by  them. 

Through  this  simple  transition,  inventory  which 
represents  idle  money  or  “money  eating  its  head  off” 
in  storage  costs,  interest  charges,  etc.,  is  harnessed  and 
put  to  work  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  customer.  By 
utilizing  the  storage  space  of  his  customer  and,  in  most 
cases,  taking  over  the  services  of  a  custodian  in  the 
employ  of  the  customer,  the  Field  Warehouseman 
obtains  low  cost  operation,  of  which  the  customer  gets 
the  benefit. 

As  the  pledged  inventory  is  needed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  he  is  able  to  take  up  the  loan,  settlement 
is  made  with  the  bank,  and  the  bank  in  turn  authorizes 
the  Field  Warehousing  Company  to  release  the  quan¬ 
tity  represented  by  the  part  of  the  loan  repaid.  All 
of  the  necessary  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Field  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  transaction 
are  carried  on  with  precision  and  dispatch. 

During  the  period  that  the  Field  Warehouse  is  in 
existence,  the  trained  auditors  of  the  Field  Warehouse- 
ing  Company  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  at  irregular  intervals,  without  notice. 


Field  Warehousing  is  recognized  by  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  everywhere  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
as  a  sound  and  successful  method  for  the  manufacturer 
and  producer  to  raise  money  by  storing  and  protecting 
inventory  while  awaiting  its  use  or  distribution  in 
normal  procedure. 

The  borrower  is  well  served  by  Field  Warehousing 
because  it  enables  him  to  obtain  maximum  credit  facili¬ 
ties  at  reasonable  interest  rates.  It  allows  him  to  pay 
his  loan  in  an  orderly  manner  as  he  sells  his  inventory 
and  funds  become  available.  He  is  provided  with 
ample  peak  season  operating  capital  and  permitted  to 
hold  his  goods  for  better  prices  avoiding  the  offering  of 
distress,  market  breaking  lots. 

To  bankers,  this  type  of  financing  provides  all  the 
elements  of  desirable  credit: 

1.  The  loans  are  sound  because  they  are  thoroughly 
protected- 

2.  The  loans  are  self-liquidating ;  paid  for  as  the 
goods  are  sold. 

3.  A  profitable  rate  of  interest  is  obtained  on  them. 

4.  The  loans  meet  the  eligibility  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  are  therefore  readily  dis¬ 
countable. 

5.  Loans  predicated  upon  Warehouse  Receipts  can 
in  most  states  be  increased  up  to  25  per  cent  and  over, 
above  usual  credit  allowances. 

In  fact,  there  are  only  10  states  which  do  not  have 
laws  allowing  additional  loans  when  inventory  is  ware¬ 
housed.  Some  of  these  states  are  more  liberal  on  open 
line  of  credit,  but  the  other  38  states  all  provide  for 
additional  lines  as  provided  in  the  map  shown  with  the 
permission  of  Rand  McNalley  &  Company. 


?i-‘rcentage  figures  show  increased  amounts  which  can  be  obtained  on  warehouse  receipts  as  compared  with  open  accounts 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


KRAUT  PACKERS  MEETING 

President  Lon  P.  Flanigan  has  called 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  at  Hotel  Racine,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Friday,  September  20th,  at  nine- 
thirty  o’clock  A.  M.  to  discuss  several 
matters  of  special  interest  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Everyone  is  urged  to  be  present. 

A  golf  tournament  will  be  held  at  the 
Meadowbrook  Country  Club,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  starting  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M. 
Thursday  morning,  September  19,  1940. 
There  will  be  a  golfers  luncheon  and  the 
day  will  close  with  a  six-thirty  o’clock 
P.  M.  dutch-treat  banquet  and  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  club  house. 

MARRIED 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  marriage, 
on  August  29th,  of  Stephen  M.  Murphy 
of  the  sales  staff  of  National  Can  Cor¬ 
poration  and  son  of  Edward  D.  Murphy, 
Vice-President  of  that  organization,  to 
Miss  Thelma  Elizabeth  Corwin,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  The  wedding  ceremony  was 
performed  at  St.  Gregory  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  Corwin  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Greenbrier  College  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  Packard  Institute. 
The  honeymooners  are  enjoying  a  cruise 
in  Southern  waters  and  visiting  ports  in 
Florida  and  Cuba. 

OHIO  MEETING  DECEMBER  10th  and  11th 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Can- 
ners  Association  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  December  10th  and  11th. 
The  place  will  be  announced  when 
decision  is  reached. 

HERMAN  WITH  PARROTT  &  CO. 

William  Herman,  formerly  with  the 
Richmond-Chase  Co.  and  the  Greco  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  old-established  house  of  Parrott 
and  Company. 

A  HOLE  IN  ONE  FOR  STANSBURY 

Harry  R.  Stansbury  well  known  to 
the  canning  industry,  through  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  scored  the  first  ace  of  his 
golfing  career  on  the  par  three,  167  yard, 
15th  hole  at  Roland  Road  Golf  Club 
Course  using  a  number  three  wood.  Those 
playing  with  him  were  Charles  L.  Kidd 
and  A.  C.  Chittam. 

VACUUM  CLEANING  SPICES 

McCormick  and  Company  of  Baltimore 
have  installed  what  they  term  a  McCoriz- 
ing  process,  developed  in  the  company’s 
bacteriological  laboratories,  which  scien¬ 
tifically  vacuum  cleans  spices  by  twice 
washing  them  with  filtered  air,  yet  with¬ 
out  subjecting  them  to  high  temperatures, 
retaining  the  full  strength,  color,  aroma, 
flavor,  and  seasoning  qualities.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  said  to  remove  99  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  bacteria,  yeast  and  molds,  which 
are  the  common  causes  of  certain  types 
of  food  spoilage. 


ACQUIRE  HOLLISTER  CANNING 
COMPANY  STOCK 

Frank  Felice,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Hollister  Canning  Company,  which  began 
opersticns  twenty-four  years  ago,  his 
wife  Mrs.  Agatha  Felice  and  son,  Joseph, 
have  made  arrangements  to  take  over  all 
of  the  company’s  stock  held  by  twenty 
other  stockholders.  The  Felice  family 
had  elready  owned  three-hundred  of  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty  shares  outstanding. 

WHITEMAN  MOVES 

Carl  Whiteman,  food  broker,  formerly 
located  at  260  California  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  moved  to  383  Brannan  St. 

BOAT  WHISTLE  SUMMONS  CANNERY 
WORKERS 

A  woman  worker  in  the  Croswell  plant 
of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company  remarked  to 
manager  Lloyd  DuMond  that  the  whistle 
that  had  summoned  her  to  work  sounded 
like  a  steam-boat  whistle.  DuMond 
promptly  replied  that  it  is  a  steam-boat 
whistle,  having  been  obtained  from  a 
Great  Lake  Steam  Boat  Company  some 
forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Wm.  R. 
Roach,  Company  founder,  and  was  first 
used  in  the  original  plant  at  Hart.  When 
the  Hart  plant  was  razed  in  1918  to  be 
changed  and  rebuilt  in  51  days  at  Cros¬ 
well,  the  whistle  went  with  it,  and  since 
then  has  annually  announced  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seasonal  packs. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  MILK  STANDARDS 
POSTPONED 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
Evaporated  Milk  Association,  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  regulations,  fixing  and 
establishing  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  for  evaporated  milk  has  been 
postponed  to  March  1st,  1941 

1939  PINEAPPLE  SHIPMENTS 

Pineapple  shipments  to  the  mainland 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1939 
amounted  to  536,000,000  pounds  of  canned 
pineapple,  sliced  and  crushed,  and 
312,000,000  pounds  of  juice,  against 
374,000,000  and  221,000,000  pounds  re¬ 
spectively,  in  1938.  The  nine  canneries 
gave  employment  to  8,475  persons,  census 
bureau  figures  reveal,  paid  out  $5,428,000 
in  wages  and  salaries,  and  turned  out 
products  valued  at  $48,541,000. 

STANDARDS  PROMULGATED  FOR  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  JAMS.  JELLIES  AND  FRUIT 
BUTTERS 

Federal  Security  Administrator,  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  promulgated  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  for  preserves,  jams, 
jellies  and  fruit  butters  under  date  of 
September  5th  to  become  effective  90 
days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  that  date. 

The  promulgations  and  the  findings  of 
fact  are  fully  contained  in  the  Federal 
Register  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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EMMA  EHMANN  BOLLES 

Ml’S.  Emma  Ehmann  Bolles,  77,  of 
Piedmont,  Calif.,  whose  mother  is  credited 
with  developing  the  process  of  canning 
ripe  olives,  passed  away  at  her  home 
September  3rd.  Left  with  only  an  Oroville 
olive  grove  for  support  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Dr.  Ernest  Ehmann,  Mrs. 
Ehmann  developed  her  pickling  and  pre¬ 
serving  process  35  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Bolles  is  survived  by  a  son,  Walter,  who 
gives  his  attention  to  olive  growing, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Land,  of 
Piedmont. 

FERTILIZER  PRICES  LOW  DESPITE  WAR 

Contrary  to  the  sharp  advance  in  price 
of  fertilizer  during  the  last  World  War, 
demands  of  the  present  war  and  national 
defense  program  have  not  so  far  boosted 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer. 

“New  developments  in  science  and 
technology  such  as  the  production  of 
synthetic  nitrogen  has  reduced  production 
costs  and  prices,”  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  report 
which  also  points  out  that  according  to 
1910-1914  average  the  price  of  fertilizer 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  of 
most  commodities  bought  by  farmers. 

Farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  in  1939  spent  on  the  aver¬ 
age  only  4.4  cents  of  each  dollar  of  farm 
cash  income  for  fertilizer.  If  the  price  of 
fertilizer  had  been  the  same  as  in  1929, 
it  would  have  taken  5.8  cents,  while  if 
farmers  were  paying  1920  prices  then- 
fertilizer  pui'chases  would  have  taken  8.2 
cents  of  each  dollar. 

Even  though  the  price  paid  for  fertil¬ 
izer  has  declined  substantially  during  the 
past  20  years,  the  amount  of  plant  food 
contained  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer  is  now 
9  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1930 
and  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  1920. 
Fertilizer  has  also  been  improved  in 
quality  in  other  ways. 

SEVERSON— NEW-WAY  REPRESENTATIVE 

Kenneth  B.  Severson  has  been  appointed 
to  manage  sales  and  services  for  New- 
Way  Canning  Machines  Company,  label¬ 
ing  machine  manufacturers  of  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  states  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

IDAHO  COMPANY  APPOINTS  SALES 
AGENT 

Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  broker,  has  been  made  selling  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Northern  California  for 
the  Idaho  Canning  Company,  Payette, 
Idaho. 

STURDY  SPEAKING  SCHEDULE 

Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  will  address  the 
Kiwanis  Cluh  and  the  Erie  County  Gro 
cers  Association  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
on  September  17th.  On  September  18th 
he  will  speak  before  employees  of  Mus 
chert.  Reeves  and  Company,  Trenton 
New  Jersey. 
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F  ,'NNSYLVANIA  GETS  FIRST  SNOW  FALL 

The  first  snow  fall  of  the  season,  while 
light  in  intensity  and  lasting  for  only  10 
I.  inutes,  fell  at  Buckstown,  Pennsylvania, 
c”  Tuesday  evening,  September  10th. 
'i'iie  snow  flakes  were  accompanied  by 
chilling  winds,  and  the  temperature 
diopped  to  the  lowest  in  the  month, 
f  '.ickstown  is  located  in  Somerset  County, 
oiie  of  the  southerly  counties  of  the  State 
a!:d  although  mountainous  is  just  over 
the  Maryland  line. 


NEW  SOUTHERN  CANNERY 

The  Warthen  Company  of  Warthen, 
Georgia,  are  making  preparations  for 
entering  the  canning  business  on  a  small 
scale  this  year  with  plans  for  expansion 
after  this  season.  They  are  inquiring 
for  prices  on  retorts  and  seeking  a  source 
of  supply  for  labels  for  canned  sweet 
potatoes,  which  will  constitute  the  main 
pack  of  this  year. 


PACKAGING  INSTITUTE  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  Packaging  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  October  10, 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye, 
New  York.  The  Machinery,  Production 
and  Supplies  divisions  of  the  Institute 
will  have  individual  group  meetings  and 
will  elect  directors  to  the  Board  of  the 
Packaging  Institute.  The  annual  election 
of  officers  and  business  meeting  of  the 
Institute  will  also  be  held. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


SUPER  MARKET  CONVENTION 

The  status  of  the  Super  Market  indus¬ 
try  in  the  national  defense  program  will 
be  one  of  the  major  topics  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  when  leading  operators  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  meet  in  Kansas 
City,  September  22-25  for  their  fourth 
annual  Super  Market  Institute  conven¬ 
tion. 

Personnel  adjustments  of  eminent  im¬ 
portance  as  a  result  of  national  conscrip¬ 
tion,  food  purchasing  and  distribution 
problems  in  relation  to  the  national 
emergency,  as  well  as  methods  by  which 
the  Super  Market  industry  as  a  whole 
can  best  contribute  to  national  defense, 
will  be  discussed  by  an  estimated  1,000 
operators  in  their  annual  open  forum  ses¬ 
sion,  “The  Clinic  of  the  Super  Market.” 

With  this  infant  industry  now  account¬ 
ing  for  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  total  retail  food  sales — $2,000,- 
000,000  of  the  $10,000,000,000  total 
William  H.  Albers,  president  of  the 
Institute,  and  head  of  Albers  Super  Mar¬ 
kets,  Cincinnati,  will  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  industry’s  position  in  retail 
food  distribution. 

“Executives  of  no  branch  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  are  more  alert  to  arising  prob¬ 
lems  than  our  operators  themselves,”  Mr. 
Albers  said  recently  in  commenting  on 


the  importance  of  the  coming  Convention. 
“Super  markets  are  in  a  position  today 
to  materially  aid  in  the  rapid  distribution 
of  food  products  to  the  consumer.  Our 
industry  has  been  geared  to  efficiency  and 
has  already  proved  itself  to  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  food  growers’  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  problems  of  reaching  the 
American  consumer  at  low  cost  and 
minimum  waste.” 

Mr.  Albers  points  out  that  the  nation’s 
7,000-odd  Super  Markets  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  this  year  and  in  coming  years  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  nation’s  $800,- 
000,000  food  surplus  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  foreign  export  markets. 

Leaders  from  the  manufacturing,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  advertising  branches  of  the 
food  industry,  from  virtually  every  State, 
as  well  as  from  the  Super  Market 
industry  itself,  will  be  present  as  speak¬ 
ers  and  guests.  These  include  Paul 
Willis,  President,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America;  Arthur  Niel¬ 
sen,  President,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  Chicago, 
T.  G.  Spates,  General  Foods  Corp.,  New 
York;  Anthony  F.  Noll,  V.  P.,  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Boston, 
M.  M.  Zimmerman,  Publisher  and  Editor, 
Super  Market  Merchandising ,  New  York; 
Joseph  Weingarten,  J.  Weingarten,  Inc., 
Houston,  Texas;  Hess  Kline,  Union  Pre¬ 
mier  Food  Stores,  Philadelphia;  Nat 
Milgram,  Milgram  Food  Stores,  Kansas 
City,  and  Charles  Hack,  Home  Dairy 
Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  many 
others. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


Patented 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

A»k  for  explaination 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS 


CANNED  PEA  CARNIVAL 

Distributors  are  following  with  close 
interest  the  resumption  of  the  cooperative 
canned  pea  merchandising  drive,  financed 
by  packers  in  that  field. 

National  magazine  and  point-of-sale 
advertising  will  feature  the  campaign 
this  year,  according  to  N.  O.  Sorenson, 
President  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Institute.  A  nine-month  program,  under¬ 
written  by  packers  of  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  peas,  has  set  as  its 
objective  the  marketing  of  at  least 
23,000,000  cases. 

The  campaign  will  “break”  with  a 
“Canned  Pea  Carnival”  which  will  run 
from  October  15th  to  November  20th. 
Directing  the  merchandising  activities 
will  be  a  committee  comprising  Joseph 
B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Ward  H. 
Patton,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Hiram  W. 
Woodward,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Ray  N. 
Peterson,  Indianapolis,  Ind;  John  P. 
Kraemer,  Sussex,  Wis.,  and  Dan 
D.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

The  canned  pea  industry  first  went  into 
cooperative  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  1938,  and  its  activities  thus  far 
have  proven  very  successful.  The  pea 
canners  have  effectively  demonstrated  the 
value  of  a  practical  and  constructive 
approach  to  marketing  problems  through 
joint  action. 

FOOD  SALES  TOP  1939 

“Distributing  channels  carrying  foods 
into  consumption  are  maintaining  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  sales  somewhat  above  the 
advance  in  food  prices  but  not  fully 
refiecting  general  gain  in  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  according  to  the  weekly 
report  to  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 

“Dollar  volume  from  retail  stores  is 
up  7  per  cent  or  more  above  last  year’s 
records  until  the  arrival  of  the  September 
rush  of  buying.  Chains  have  increased 
their  gain  of  12  per  cent  because  of 
higher  prices  for  meats.  But  independ¬ 
ent  food  retailers,  especially  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  running  ahead  of  last  year 
except  where  they  are  meeting  too  much 
cheap  competition  from  local  produce,” 
the  report  continues. 

“Sales  by  wholesale  grocers  are  not 
equalling  these  comparisons  because  most 
retailers  are  still  buying  hand-to-mouth. 
Last  season  they  were  purchasing  ahead 
even  before  the  September  rush  started. 
Of  the  wholesale  grocers  reporting  this 
week,  69  running  even  or  better  than 
last  year,  show  an  average  increase  of 
8.3  per  cent;  while  33  falling  behind 
show  an  average  shrinkage  of  8.7  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  latter  bad  records  are 
because  of  inability  to  get  retailers  to 
stock  ahead,  although  wholesalers  in 
some  country  districts  are  temporarily 
off  in  sales  because  of  big  supplies  of 
local  vegetables  and  fruits. 

“Brokers  are  more  optimistic.  About 
half  of  those  reporting  expect  a  fine 
business  in  September,  possibly  close  to 
their  sales  a  year  ago.” 


CORN 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  Sept.  4 — Golden  Bantam 
about  40  per  cent  condition.  Some  fields 
yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre,  other  fields 
nothing.  Crop  is  very  spotty  with  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  although  quality  is  good 
on  what  we  have  packed.  Just  starting 
Country  Gentleman  pack  which  promises 
to  be  short. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  Sept.  5 — Will  not 
exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  normal  corn 
pack.  So  far  have  only  25  per  cent  of 
normal  pack. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  MD.,  Sept.  9 — 50  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Cutting  out  10 
to  22  cases  per  ton. 

TOMATOES 

A  summary  of  conditions  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  tomato  canning  states  as  of  the  first 
of  September  shows  that  recent  rains 
have  aided  somewhat  the  late  plantings. 
Indiana  reports  weather  conditions  hold¬ 
ing  prospects  to  50  per  cent  of  normal, 
with  recent  rains  aiding  the  late  plant¬ 
ings.  Other  reports  from  that  state 
place  prospects  at  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  Maryland  had  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  early  crop  as  a  result  of 
dry  weather,  with  the  late  crop  suffering 
from  too  much  rain,  reducing  prospects 
20  per  cent. 

Recent  rains  have  damaged  Ohio  toma¬ 
toes  anywhere  from  25  to  40  per  cent, 
while  flooded  conditions  in  Virginia  have 
done  some  25  to  75  per  cent  crop  damage. 
Excessive  rains,  cold  weather  and  some 
frost  place  New  York  prospects  at  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  1939.  Pennsylvania 
prospects  range  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  normal  providing  early  frost  holds  o’ff. 
There  was  a  report  of  snow  in  one  can¬ 
ning  section  this  past  week.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Ozarks  report  excellent 
progress,  while  others  are  not  faring 
so  well.  Pack  prospects  average  from 
75  to  90  per  cent. 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  Sept.  5 — Tomato  acre¬ 
age  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Owing,  to  the  heat  and  dry  weather  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected.  All  make  only  part  day  runs 
at  this  date. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  Sept.  5 — Now  looks 
like  a  50  per  cent  tomato  pack.  With 
favorable  weather  it  could  run  a  little 
better. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  MD.,  Sept.  9 — Rains 
have  ruined  the  tomato  crop  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.  Operated  but  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  week  of  September.  This 
week  will  run  about  the  same. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  6 — Tomato  crop 
only  fair. 


SHOWELL,  MD.,  Sept.  9 — We  handle 
what  we  call  “The  Late  Tomato  Crop.” 
Our  contracted  acreage  is  10  per  cent 
more  than  last  year.  Yield  is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Excessive  heat  caused  blossoms  to 
drop,  leaving  only  scattered  fruit  on  the 
vines.  Heavy  rains  during  last  week  of 
August  took  25  to  30  per  cent  toll  of  the 
fruit  ripening  that  week.  Even  with 
increased  acreage,  pack  will  be  12  to  15 
per  cent  less  than  1939. 

OTHER  CROPS 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c..  Sept.  7 — During 
the  month  of  August  this  section  of 
North  Carolina  had  two  of  the  most 
serious  floods  in  the  history  of  any  one 
living  here,  at  this  time.  Our  crops 
have  been  entirely  washed  away  and  our 
canning  entirely  stopped.  We  operate 
four  canneries,  scattered  over  a  distance 
of  over  200  miles,  and  they  have  all  been 
closed  down  on  account  of  the  floods.  We 
will  get  some  cabbage  for  kraut,  as  some 
of  this  cabbage  was  on  higher  land  and 
was  not  entirely  damaged  by  the  floods. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  Sept.  5 — Present 
prospects  point  to  very  short  crop  of 
pumpkin. 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  Sept.  4  —  Very  poor 
germination  of  fall  green  bean  crop  be¬ 
cause  of  seed  lying  in  ground  too  long 
without  moisture.  Prospects  about  30 
per  cent. 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  Sept.  9 — We  have 
made  a  90  per  cent  gooseberry  pack.  The 
cherry  crop  in  this  district  was  about 
80  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  A  severe 
hail  storm  rendered  several  orchards 
unfit  for  canning. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  6 — Red  raspberry 
crop  and  pack  was  normal  through  this 
section. 

SPECIAL  RAIN  DAMAGE  REPORT 
Tomatoes  for  Processing  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States 

By  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

September  7,  1940. 
Received  September  10,  1940. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
makes  a  preliminary  report  regarding 
the  damage  to  tomatoes  for  processing 
as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  during  late  August.  Rains 
started  to  fall  in  some  of  these  States  on 
August  26  and  clearing  skies  were  not 
general  until  after  September  1. 

NEW  JERSEY — Harvesting  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  processing  was  in  full  swing  in 
New  Jersey  by  mid-August.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  it  was  reliably  estimated  that 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
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ha  '  been  harvested  but  it  is  reported  that 
pir;  ing  operations  were  practically  sus- 
pei  led  during  the  last  five  days  of 
Ai  ,,ust  on  account  of  continuous  rains 
an  wet  fields. 

.n  unusually  heavy  quantity  of  toma- 
tori  remained  attached  to  the  vines  up 
until  September  1.  On  that  date,  between 
6  and  10  inches  of  rain  fell  in  six  hours, 
re‘  <lting  in  quite  severe  damage  to  the 
crop.  This  damage  was  irregular,  with 
reports  from  spotted  areas  indicating 
that  practically  the  entire  remaining 
crop  was  wiped  out.  In  some  of  the 
other  fields  which  were  not  completely 
inundated  and  had  received  adequate  fer¬ 
tilizer  treatments,  there  was  little  if  any 
damage  reported  to  the  crop. 

The  most  serious  losses  are  reported 
from  southern  Gloucester,  and  northern 
Salem  Counties  and  in  sections  of  Burling¬ 
ton  County.  It  is  now  indicated  that 
yields  over  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
a  whole  will  be  reduced  from  20  to  25 
per  cent. 


carry  a  good  set  of  fruit.  In  Adams  and 
York  Counties,  winds  accompanied  the 
rain  and  whipped  off  many  of  the 
tomatoes. 


SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  HOSE 


Milk  plant  and  packing  plant  wash-up 
service  brings  hose  constantly  into  con¬ 
tact  with  animal  fats  and  grease — 
natural  enemies  of  natural  rubber.  And 
nearly  every  plant  operator  has  seen  the 
result — the  outer  cover  of  the  hose  be¬ 
comes  soft  and  tacky.  It  is  hard  to  clean, 
and  it  wears  off  quickly  as  the  hose  is 
dragged  across  cement  floors.  In  many 
cases  replacement  has  been  necessary 
after  less  than  a  year  of  service. 


DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND— 
Harvesting  of  the  early  crop  of  toma¬ 
toes  along  the  Eastern  Shore  was 
reported  to  be  well  advanced  before  the 
stormy  period  set  in  and  picking  from 
the  late  acreage  was  making  slow  head¬ 
way.  It  is  indicated  that  some  losses 
were  inflicted  to  the  unpicked  ripe  and 
turning  fruit  by  the  rains  which  caused 
rather  severe  cracking.  The  outside  set 
from  late  blossoms  is  also  light,  so  present 
prospects  for  late-crop  yields  are  only 
fair. 


To  overcome  this  costly  destruction 
and  too-frequent  replacement,  engineers 
of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Corporation  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  developed  a  new 
sanitary,  hose  which  is  built  with  a  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  outer  cover — as  tough  and 
as  pliable  as  natural  rubber  but  com¬ 
pletely  resistant  to  any  type  of  animal 
fat. 


VIRGINIA  —  The  expected  tropical 
storm  did  not  materialize  along  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coastal  areas,  although  there  were 
some  rains.  Damage  to  the  tomato  crop 
is  estimated  at  around  10  per  cent  in 
the  Northern  Neck  and  practically  none 
on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Rains  that  fell  near  the  middle  of 
August  in  the  Roanoke  section  were 
damaging  to  the  State’s  tonnage  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  processing.  Picking  was  near 
its  peak  when  rather  liberal  rains  fell 
and  the  damage  to  the  crop  in  this  area, 
where  probably  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  for  Virginia  is  planted,  was 
serious. 


This  special  Hewprene  synthetic  com¬ 
pound  is  a  development  resulting  from 
experience  in  building  hose  for  handling 
such  solvents  as  oil  and  gasoline.  It  is 
odorless,  thus  overcoming  the  principal 
objection  to  many  types  of  synthetic 
rubber,  possesses  extremely  high  tensile 
strength  to  withstand  the  punishment  of 
constant  dragging  over  cement  floors, 
and  will  last  two  to  three  times  longer 
than  ordinary  hose,  it  is  claimed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  —  Important  sec¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  production 
of  tomatoes  for  processing  were  also 
affected  by  the  rainy  weather  of  late 
August,  although  the  storm  was  not 
as  severe.  In  Lancaster  County,  un¬ 
picked  tomatoes  cracked  and  rotted 
badly  during  the  last  week  of  August 
but  it  is  reported  that  the  vines  still 
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or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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IHE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  F.  T.  C.  Lends  A  Great  Boost  To  Canned 
Foods  Merchandising — The  “Buying  Broker” 

Is  Out — Tomatoes  Likely  To  Set  The  Pace 
In  Pack  Shortage — Prices  Are  Stiffening  As 
Fall  Merchandising  Time  Begins. 

THE  REAL  NET — The  most  far 
reaching  event  in  recent  years  hap¬ 
pened  last  week,  and  was  announced 
this  week,  but  is  continuing  right 
along ;  we  refer  to  the  action  begun 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  violators  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law.  Elsewhere  you  will 
find  a  list  of  14  firms  proceeded 
against,  mostly  brokers  but  some 
wholesale  distributors  also,  and 
since  then  some  canners’  names  are 
appearing.  The  Government  has 
evidently  drawn  a  very  wide  and 
large  net,  and  not  all  its  catch  has 
yet  been  identified.  Speculation  as 
to  the  result  of  this  activity  runs  to 
high  hopes  on  the  part  of  canners, 
and  of  the  canned  foods  market 
generally.  For,  say  what  you 
please,  the  market  does  not  like  the 
disturbances  it  has  had  to  face  in 
recent  years.  Now  it  can  well  be 
that  the  tomato  canners  will  get 
out  of  slavery,  and  distributors  and 
retailers  may  hope  for  some  solidity 
and  substance  to  canned  foods 
prices.  It  comes  late  in  the  season 
for  the  poor  devils  who  have  been 
sold  out  way  below  cost  through 
the  ruling  prices  of  the  past  three 
years  and  more,  and  particularly 
too  late  if  this  season’s  tomato  pack 
tur))s  out  according  to  present  indi¬ 
cations — far  short  of  requirements. 
But  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
this  greatest  of  canned  foods  items 
from  utter  demoralization,  for  it 
ma;  revive  faith  in  the  canning  of 
ton  toes.  Too  many  men  gave  up 
tha  job  in  despair,  a  cruel  thing 
wh  1  it  is  reflected  that  canned 
tor  toes  are  the  most  important 
ite  in  the  whole  list  of  canned 
fo(  ,  i.e.,  so  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  nsumers  is  concerned.  Figure 
it  t  before  you  object:  there  is 
no  em  in  the  whole  food  supply 
lis  nat  can  take  the  place  of  can¬ 


ned  tomatoes,  and  be  made  go  so 
far  by  slim  pocketbooks.  Yet  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
price  slaughter.  Other  items,  of 
course,  will  be  affected  by  this  ac¬ 
tion,  and  to  their  advantage;  as 
also  to  the  advantage  of  the  better 
class  of  traders  of  all  kinds. 

The  whole  industry  must  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  and  learn  that 
when  they  trifle  with  this  R-P  law, 
they  are  monkeying  with  a  buzz 
saw.  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  can  get  away  with  it.  The 
end  of  this  matter  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Every  day  new  names  are 
appearing  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  no  one  can  say  where  the  end 
is.  And  not  only  are  both  sellers 
and  buyers  guilty  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  but  triple  damages  are 
possible,  and  even  jail  sentences. 
The  Government  apparently  moved 
very  slowly,  but  you  will  have  noted 
that  when  it  moves  it  is  almost 
invariably  right,  and  even  the 
largest  and  most  powerfully  inso¬ 
lent  get  no  further  than  do  the  small 
fry.  You  may  count  upon  it;  it 
will  make  its  charges  stick,  and  in 
doing  so  will  confer  on  the  great 
mass  of  traders  of  the  industry  a 
distinctive  blessing. 

And  let’s  have  no  squawking 
that  this  is  more  regimentation  by 
the  Government.  Of  course,  it  is 
regimentation,  and  so  is  every  law, 
and  ruling  and  control ;  every 
police  force,  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  every  by-law  of  a  business  or 
a  social  Order.  Would  you  do  ’way 
with  these?  If  you  did  we  would 
have  anarchy,  and  you  are  not  an 
anarchist,  are  you?  What  better 
service  could  a  government  render 
its  people  than  to  drive  out  the 
unfair  trader  or  the  bad  actor? 

Here’s  another.  A  well  known 
canner,  and  Association  .  officer, 
writes  us :  “Members  of  our  indus¬ 
try  are  often  urged  to  sell  a  certain 
item  at  bargain  price,  as  the  buyer 
wishes  to  use  it  as  a  ‘leader.’  It 
means  that  the  canner  is  asked  to 
give  his  goods  away  so  that  the 


retailer  can  sell  someone  else’s 
products  at  a  profit.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  brazen  proposals  used  in 
the  trade.”  And  he  might  have 
added  the  old  gag :  “Sell  this  block 
of  goods  at  a  low  price  so  as  to  get 
started  with  a  new  buyer!”  Both 
are  outlawed  under  the  R-P  law. 

Out  of  this  we  hope  and  expect 
to  see  the  end  of  that  most  nefari¬ 
ous  trading  practice  of  them  all: 
the  broker  who  buys  for  his  own 
account  to  resell  at  a  profit,  of 
course.  He  is  no  longer  a  broker 
when  he  is  a  buyer.  And  what 
protection  has  a  canner  who  places 
his  goods  in  such  hands  to  be  sold  ? 
It  would  be  inhuman  to  expect  a 
buying  broker  to  pay  the  top  of  the 
market  on  goods  he  expects  to 
resell  for  his  own  profit.  Just  the 
reverse  would  be  the  natural:  he 
takes  goods  just  a  little  (or  much 
depending  upon  how  badly  the  can¬ 
ner  needs  the  money)  below  the 
lowest  market  price,  and  upon  a 
market  rise  sells  his  goods  first  and 
his  clients’  afterwards,  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs.  For  years  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 
remained  definitely  silent  upon  this 
sort  of  trading,  but  now,  as  you 
see  in  its  heading  of  the  article, 
they  are  out  against  it. 

And  how  can  a  buyer  be  sure 
that  the  broker  is  quoting  him  the 
canner’s  price,  and  not  his  own 
price  on  goods  he  owns  ?  That  the 
law  ever  permitted  such  a  condition 
as  this  is  beyond  understanding. 
Now  it  is  outlawed  we  understand. 
Henceforth  they  must  be  either 
brokers  or  buyers,  they  can’t  be 
both  at  the  same  time. 

CROPS  AND  PACKS — A  well  known 
Indiana  packer,  writing  us  under 
date  of  September  6th,  says : 

“We  do  not  see  how  the  tomato 
crop,  in  the  central  States  espe¬ 
cially,  can  be  more  than  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  last  year,  and  it  may  be 
a  great  deal  less.  We  have  had 
some  packers  predict  not  more  than 
50  per  cent,  but  take  75  per  cent 
and  you  will  have  one  of  the  most 
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drastic  conditions  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  20  years  in  the  tomato 
market.  Yet  a  majority  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  seem  so  satisfied  with  their 
position  they  actually  think  prices 
are  going  to  remain  low.  If  they 
only  knew  the  real  condition  of  the 
tomato  pack  you  would  see  a  wild 
scramble  to  cover.  It  would  not 
surprise  the  writer  to  see  catsup 
advance  $1  or  more  per  case, 
within  the  next  60  days.” 

That  is  how  it  looks  today  in 
most  sections.  It  would  take  ideal 
weather  from  now  through  October 
to  bring  the  pack  up  to  anywhere 
near  normal,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  like  that  in  the  weather 
cards  this  year,  so  far. 

The  corn  pack  is  nearing  its  end 
in  many  sections,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  about  its  total  being  far 
below  expectations.  We  have 
heard  the  pack  placed  at  15  million 
cases.  It  is  anyone’s  guess.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  weather  was 
turning  cool  again,  and  New  York 
State,  already  badly  hurt  by  frosts, 
and  Maine,  are  praying  for  a  de¬ 
layed  closing  of  the  season  as  both 
are  far  from  finished  on  their  corn 
packs.  A  consensus  of  reports 
from  all  corn  canning  regions  to 
Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau 
seems  to  indicate  hardly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  The 
canned  corn  market  is  much 
stronger,  and  no  free  selling. 

Snap  beans,  both  green  and  wax, 
are  following  suit  to  corn.  Can¬ 
ners’  prices,  however,  are  not  fol¬ 
lowing  suit,  though  they  are 
stronger  and  show  some  advance. 

The  week  closes  with  canned 
foods  prices  very  much  stiff er  than 
for  sometime.  More  distributors 
are  coming  into  the  market  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  stocks,  and  the  Fall 
heavy  merchandising  season,  which 
usually  starts  with  September,  is 
well  underway.  With  the  price 
cutters  pretty  well  ruled  out  of  the 
market,  canners  should  be  better 
able  to  ask  and  get  their  prices. 

The  full  list  of  canned  vegetables 
is  strengthening,  and  as  one  after 
another  of  them  finish  their  can¬ 
ning  season,  and  it  becomes  clearer 
how  heavy  the  shipments  have  been 
out  of  new  pack,  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve. 


Fruits  are  in  very  good  shape, 
with  no  weak  spots,  not  even  in 
Coast  peaches  which  threatened 
early,  to  badly  affect  all  canned 
fruits.  A  heavier  than  usual 
demand  is  noted  for  fruits  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  fish  line  is  in  more  or  less 
independent  position.  Salmon  is 
definitely  short  in  the  year’s  out¬ 
put,  and  Maine  sardines  even  more 
so,  and  labor  troubles  among  the 
sardine  canners  of  the  Coast  are 
holding  down  and  delaying  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  ways  have  been  cleared  for 
the  formation  of  our  army,  and 
orders  have  gone  forth  for  moun¬ 
tains  of  munitions  and  equipment. 
Now  with  the  men  to  man  them, 
and  the  nation  set  to  defend  itself, 
business  will  boom  along,  and  the 
food  industries  particularly,  to  feed 
our  forces  and  to  supply  the 
steadily  increasing  demands  of  that 
mass  of  consumers  who  have  been 
held  back  in  the  past,  due  to  lack 
of  wage  money  or  not  enough  of  it. 
From  now  an  increasing  tempo  of 
all  business  will  be  noted,  and  if 
canned  foods  do  not  take  their 
rightful  place  in  that  procession  it 
will  be  their  own  fault,  for  they  are 
in  high  popular  demand.  And  the 
masses  are  not  asking  for  5  cent 
sellers.  They  want  good  goods, 
moderately  priced,  as  all  can  be, 
with  a  decent  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Have  you  the  backbone  to 
ask  profit-showing  prices  for  what 
canned  foods  you  still  own? 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Stiffening  —  Merchandising  Season 
Forcing  Inventory  Replacements — Pressure 
Off  On  Tomatoes — Buyers  Want  Beans — 
New  Packed  Limas  In  Demand — Corn  Mov¬ 
ing  Up — New  Beets  Higher — Pea  Market 
Quiet  and  Unchanged — Sardines  Advancing 
— Shrimp  Strong — Salmon  Prices  Firm — 
Pineapple  Juice  Down — Fruits  Strengthening. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Sept.  13,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Increasing  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  stiffening  in  prices  for 
canned  foods  is  given  by  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  current  week. 
The  market  for  southern  tomatoes 
has  definitely  firmed,  canned  fruits 
on  the  Coast  are  working  into 
higher  ground,  salmon  rules  firm, 
and  canned  vegetables  in  general 


seem  headed  toward  higher  grouni. 
Late  season  weather  developments 
have  played  hob  with  some  early 
season  predictions  of  excessive 
packs  in  many  areas,  and  buyers 
who  had  held  off  on  covering  their 
requirements  in  anticipation  of  a 
buyers’  market  are  now  finding 
that  they  have  carried  their  con¬ 
servatism  too  far. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  market 
now  getting  into  the  merchandising 
season,  canned  foods  distributors 
are  beginning  to  devote  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  getting  their 
inventories  back  to  more  normal 
levels.  Business  in  the  general  line 
of  canned  foods  is  expected  to  show 
considerable  activity  over  the  next 
few  weeks,  although  distributors 
naturally  are  inclined  to  resist 
price  advances  as  long  as  possible. 
However,  it  would  be  well  for  can¬ 
ners  to  “sit  tight”  on  the  market, 
as  the  drift  is  definitely  their  way 
at  this  time. 

TOMATOES — A  definite  easing  off 
in  selling  pressure  on  the  new  pack 
in  the  south  is  reported.  While 
quotations  of  as  low  as  52  cents  on 
2s  are  being  circulated,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  there  are  goods  available 
at  that  level.  On  the  contrary,  54 
to  55  cents  seems  to  be  the  market 
low  at  this  time,  and  sellers  are  by 
no  means  anxious  to  book  business 
even  at  these  levels.  Canners  might 
well  set  their  sights  on  a  60  cent 
minimum  price  for  full  standard  2s 
without  running  the  risk  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  normal  consumption. 
Standard  Is  are  35  to  40  cents,  with 
about  371/^  cents  average,  while 
2V^s  are  75  cents  and  upwards,  and 
10s,  $2.40  and  up,  with  scattered 
lots  reported  to  be  offering  down  to 
$2.30  to  $2.35. 

BEANS — Buyers  are  picking  up 
stringless  beans  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  inclination  to  look  for  a 
higher  basis  at  canneries.  Cu-> 
rently,  standard  cut  green  2s  a  e 
quoted  at  60  cents  and  upwar(  5, 
21/2S  at  a  minimum  of  85  cents,  a.  d 
10s  at  $3.10,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneric  3, 
with  extra  standards  at  70  cen  3, 
90  cents,  and  $3.35,  respective 
Standard  cut  wax  are  strong  d 
621/2  to  65  cents  for  2s  and  $3.  5 
for  10s  at  canneries. 
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LIMAS — Some  demand  has  devel- 
op(.  d  for  new  pack,  with  fancy  tiny 
holding  at  90  cents  on  Is,  $1.30  on 
2s,  and  $7.00  on  10s,  while  fancy 
sm  dl  are  posted  at  80  cents,  $1.20, 
and  $6.00,  respectively.  On  stan¬ 
dard  fresh  white,  the  market  seems 
to  be  60  cents  on  2s  and  $3.75  on 
10s  at  canneries. 

CORN — The  market  is  moving 
into  higher  ground,  and  canners 
are  not  free  sellers  even  at  ad¬ 
vanced  price  levels.  Southern 
packers  are  offering  standard 
crushed  evergreen  2s  at  a  minimum 
of  62  V2  cents,  with  extra  standards 
at  70  cents  and  upwards.  On  fancy 
whole  grain  bantam  corn,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  listed  at  90  cents  on  2s  and 
$5.00  on  10s,  with  fancy  whole- 
grain  evergreen  at  921/2  cents  and 
$5.25.  New  York  State  packers 
are  generally  withdrawn  from  the 
market  at  this  time,  with  the  pack 
late  and  higher  quotations  indi¬ 
cated. 

BEETS — New  York  State  packers 
this  week  advanced  their  quota¬ 
tions  on  new  pack  beets,  with  fancy 
cut  2s  moving  up  to  671/2  to  70 
cents,  21/2S  to  771/2  to  80  cents,  and 
10s  to  $2.75  to  $3.00.  The  pack 
has  run  below  expectations,  it  is 
reported. 

PEAS — The  market  for  peas  has 
been  without  particular  feature 
this  week,  and  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  Mid-West. 

SPINACH — New  pack  southern 
spinach  is  coming  in  for  some 
attention,  and  packers  are  holding 
the  market  on  standard  2s  at  65  to 
671/2  cents,  with  21/2S  at  85  to  90 
cents,  and  10s  at  $3.00. 

SARDINES — With  the  pack  in 
Ma  'rie  less  than  half  of  that  of  last 
year  thus  far,  the  market  is  defin¬ 
ite!  •  strengthening.  Canners  have 
boo''.ed  a  little  business  recently  on 
qur  ter  keyless  oils  at  $3.10  in  full 
car  'ots,  but  the  market  now  seems 
to  !  e  hovering  around  the  $3.50 
le\  ,  and  will  probably  be  estab- 
lis!  d  at  that  figure.  Stocks  of  im- 
po  3d  sardines  are  practically  gone 
fr  1  first  hands,  and  trade  is  now 
lar  ly  at  resale,  with  prices 
ei!  ely  nominal. 

'  IRIMP — With  labor  difficulties 
he'  ing  back  the  pack,  buyers  are 


watching  the  canned  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket  closely.  The  present  price  basis 
is  strong,  with  few  canners  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  complete  assortments. 
Current  quotations,  f.  0.  b.  Gulf, 
are  $1.15  on  jumbos,  $1.10  on  large, 
$1.05  on  mediums,  $1.00  on  small, 
and  95  cents  on  broken. 

SALMON — The  market  continues 
in  firm  shape,  with  final  pack  fig¬ 
ures  definitely  bullish.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  season,  aggregating 
4,940,835  cases,  is  broken  down  as 
follows:  Chinooks,  23,075  cases; 
reds,  947,902  cases;  cohoes,  211,215 
cases;  pinks,  2,915,594  cases; 
chums,  843,040  cases.  Last  'year, 
the  pack  aggregated  5,123,339 
cases.  A  shortage  of  some 
1,000,000  cases  of  reds  is  indicated 
for  the  current  marketing  season, 
as  contrasted  with  last  year. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Leading  packers 
during  the  week  announced  price 
reductions  on  canned  pineapple 
juice,  reflecting  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  this 
product.  No.  2s  are  down  to  821/2 
cents  from  the  previous  level  of  95 
cents,  the  47-ounce  size  was  cut 
from  $2,171/4  to  $1.90,  the  12-ounce 
tin  is  down  from  671/2  cents  to  581/2 
cents,  2i/4s  are  slashed  from 
$1.37l^  to  $1.25,  buffet  tins  are  cut 
from  471/2  to  411/2  cents,  and  10s 
are  off  from  $4.50  to  $3.90,  all 
prices  being  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  dock 
Honolulu,  less  regular  5  per  cent 
promotional  allowance. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  UP  —  Canned 
fruits  are  strengthening  in  the 
west  coast  market,  notably  on 
peaches  and  fruit  cocktail,  and  the 
prolonged  flurry  of  price  cutting  on 
these  fruits  seems  to  have  come  to 
an  end.  Standard  cling  peaches, 
halves,  are  now  at  $1,121/2  mini¬ 
mum  on  21/2S  at  coast  canneries, 
with  choice  sliced  at  $1,221/4.  On 
fruit  cocktail,  21/2S  are  advanced  to 
$1.65  on  choice  2i/4s,  with  Is  at 
971/2  cents  and  the  8-ounce  tin  at 
621/4  cents.  Fancy  fruit  cocktail 
is  posted  at  a  minimum  of  $1.75  on 
21/2S  and  $1.05  on  Is. 

PAULUS  PACKING  CELERY  JUICE 

After  considerable  experimentation, 
Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Company,  Salem, 
Oregon,  are  offering  under  their  “Blue 
Tag”  label  canned  celery  juice  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Sweet  Potatoes  Advanced — Pineapple  Juice 
Lowered — Pea  Supply  Not  Too  Large — 
Tomato  Weather  And  Market  Both  Cold — 
Corn  Market  Strong  But  Drifting — Bean 
Packing  Limping — New  Packed  Beets  Well 

Liked  —  Cherry  Canners  Hurt  Their 
Market — Future  Grapefruit  Prices. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Sept.  12,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Three  un- 
usual  incidents  have  occurred  since 
last  week’s  report  was  filed.  First, 
the  sweet  potato  canners  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  due  to  the 
wage  and  hour  law,  requested  all 
buyers  to  advance  contract  prices 
5c  on  No.  21/2  tins  and  15c  on  No.  10 
tins.  Second,  one  of  the  leading 
pineapple  canners  of  Hawaii  named 
a  lower  price  on  juice  and  sold 
heavily  and  soon  withdrew  from 
the  market.  Then  followed  the 
other  pineapple  juice  canners  and 
accepted  business  at  the  same  basis 
and  they  too  have  recorded  a  heavy 
volume.  Third,  a  sharp  advance  in 
cold  pack  blueberries  of  some  3  or 
4c  per  lb.  Everyone  thinks  this 
will  soon  be  reflected  in  the  price 
on  No.  10  tins. 

PEAS — The  new  pack  of  25,418,- 
484  cases  plus  the  carryover,  is  not 
going  to  be  too  heavy  a  “dose,”  at 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  well  posted  authorities  who  rea¬ 
son  that  with  the  relative  light  per¬ 
centage  of  standard  large  siftings 
in  both  Alaskas  and  sweets,  plus 
the  unusual  heavy  demand  that  will 
undoubtedly  clean  up  everything  in 
No.  10  tins,  that  the  market  from 
here  on  will  make  a  good  account 
of  itself.  Particularly  so,  they  say, 
with  the  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign  that  will  soon  get  under 
way  by  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Institute. 

The  movement  from  canner  to 
distributor  continues  in  an  encour¬ 
aging  way,  especially  from  the 
Wisconsin  district.  Indiana  pea 
canners  say  the  movement  has  been 
slow  with  them  of  late.  There  is 
little  price  cutting,  but  72i/4c  to 
75c  Wisconsin  factory  seems  to  be 
the  bottom  on  No.  2  tin  standard 
No.  4  sieve  Alaskas. 

TOMATOES — One  day  it’s  hot,  the 
next  day  cold.  That  refers  to  the 
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weather.  The  market  is  cold  and 
cold  every  day.  That’s  the  way  a 
prominent  broker  reported  the 
situation. 

The  first  eight  days  of  September 
were  seasonable.  The  weather  was 
nice  and  warm-like  but  the  last 
three  days  have  been  cold  and  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  the  thermometer 
registered  as  low  as  47.  That’s 
some  low  for  the  first  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  little  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  canners  to  sell 
and  some  claim  that  is  a  good  sign. 
The  going  market  is :  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  621/2  to  65c;  No.  21/2  stand¬ 
ards,  80  to  85c,  and  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $2.60  to  $2.75,  all  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  all  Indiana  packing.  Ohio 
tomato  canners  seem  to  have  had 
a  much  poorer  growing  season  than 
those  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

CORN  —  Rains  and  warmer 
weather  a  week  ago  improved  the 
late  fields.  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  seem  to  be  favored  from  a  crop 
point  of  view,  over  that  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ohio.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  drifting  somewhat  and 
buyers  awaiting  information  as  to 
just  what  deliveries  they  will  have 
on  future  commitments.  70c  seems 
to  be  bottom  for  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white.  Prices  range 
from  that  upward.  Some  activity 
has  been  noted  in  whole  grain,  both 
yellow  and  white  and  these  are 
quoted;  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain 
yellow,  85c  to  $1.00,  and  No.  2 
fancy  whole  grain  white,  90c  to 
$1.00.  No.  10  corn  seems  to  be 
scarce  and  sellers  are  by  no  means 
plentiful. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — The  pack 
is  limping  along.  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners  say  they  are  running  only  a 
few  hours  a  day.  Green  beans  are 
held  firm  with  No.  2  standard  cut, 
75c  factory,  with  a  few  quoting  as 
high  as  77i^c. 

Some  interest  has  been  noted  in 
No.  10  cut  green  beans  with  stand¬ 
ard  having  been  confirmed  at  $3.25 
to  $3.50  factory,  and  extra  stand¬ 
ard  at  $3.75. 

BEETS — A  quality  crop  is  now 
being  harvested.  Deliveries  of  the 
new  packing  are  well  received  and 
favorably  commented  upon.  The 
market  remains  steady.  Some  quo¬ 


tations  are:  No.  2  fancy  cut,  65c; 
No.  2  fancy  diced,  70c;  No.  2  fancy 
shoestring,  72V2C;  No.  21/2  fancy 
cuts,  75c,  and  No.  10  fancy  cuts, 
$3.00,  all  f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Price  cutting 
sure  played  havoc  here.  The  trade 
are  in  a  way  disappointed.  It 
looked  for  a  while  that  a  steady 
market  would  rule  but  one  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  interest  “spilled  the 
beans.”  No.  2  in  water  are  now 
available  at  921/2C  and  No.  10s  at 
$4.40. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— There  is  little  of  interest  to  re¬ 
port  in  the  citrus  line,  except  that 
two  Texas  grapefruit  juice  canners 
came  out  with  future  prices  of: 
No.  2  natural,  57i/^c,  and  No.  46-oz. 
natural,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  but 
buyers  think  these  levels  are  too 
high  and  that  Florida  will  have  to 
be  counted  upon  this  coming  season 
as  a  major  factor  in  juice. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Advances 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  on 
the  Coast.  No.  2^/2  standard  yel¬ 
low  cling  peaches  are  now  quoted 
as  high  as  $1,121/4  with  choice  at 
$1.25.  No.  10  tin  yellow  cling 
promise  to  be  in  light  supply  and 
already  business  has  been  booked 
at  25  cents  per  dozen  over  opening 
basis. 

Cocktail,  apricots,  fruits-for-salad, 
and  plums,  have  been  in  routine  call. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — The  trade 
is  still  clamoring  for  deliveries  of 
pears  purchased  earlier  in  the  year. 
Apparently  there  was  a  big  hole 
in  distributors’  warehouses.  Pears 
continue  firm.  Oregon  prunes  are 
without  interest  although  buyers 
realize  the  pack  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  this  year  will  be  mea¬ 
surably  less  than  in  1939.  Berries 
are  stronger. 

THE  FISH  LINE  —  The  shrimp 
pack  to  date  is  reported  light,  over 
150,000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago 
this  time.  One  hears  of  little  price 
cutting.  Salmon  market  is  in  good 
shape  with  most  of  the  business 
already  booked  for  this  area.  Tuna 
and  sardines  also  firm. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — Readers  of  this 
column  will  recall  the  news  items 
in  regard  to  Charles  Byoir  of  New 


York  City  who  was  employed  by 
the  “octopus”  as  Public  Relations 
Council. 

In  late  August,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  it 
was  charged  that  the  Committee 
which  investigated  the  matter,  had 
“whitewashed”  Byoir.  Now  comes 
a  demand  for  a  re-hearing  as  it  is 
claimed  to  be  a  matter  involving 
much  graver  consequences  at  this 
particular  time. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to 
read  the  Committee’s  report  es¬ 
pecially  now  that  additional  details 
have  been  published  as  to  Byoir’s 
activity  and  relationship  with  the 
German  Government. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rain  Forecasts  Crop  Ending — Market  Con¬ 
tinually  Firming  —  New  Pineapple  Juice 
Prices — Sliced  Peaches  in  Spot  Light — Pear 
Buying  Above  Normal — Heavy  Business  on 
Cocktail — Beans  Very  Firm — Tomato  Pack 

Depends  on  Weather — Labor  Troubles 
Holding  Up  Sardine  Operations. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  12,  1940. 

RAIN — A  light  rain  visited  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region  during 
the  week,  but  did  no  damage  since 
it  did  not  reach  inland.  The  visita¬ 
tion  suggested,  however,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
may  not  be  long  delayed.  Heavy 
rain  at  this  time  could  damage  the 
tomato  crop  and  interfere  with 
the  drying  of  grapes  and  deciduous 
fruits. 

MARKET  —  The  feature  of  the 
market  continues  to  be  the  trend 
toward  firmness  in  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral,  although  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  prices  have  been  revised 
downward.  In  these,  the  trade  is 
wondering  just  why  the  changes 
have  been  made,  since  they  are  not 
on  items  on  which  any  very  large 
surpluses  have  developed.  Weak 
holders  of  California  fruits  are  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  market  and 
advances  on  some  lines  continue  to 
be  made,  especially  on  sliced  clir  g 
peaches  and  on  most  counts  in 
No.  10s. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Alexander  &  Bald¬ 
win  came  out  a  few  days  ago  wdth 
lower  prices  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  juice,  and  most  canners  aia 
bringing  out  new  lists  in  order  to 
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re.iain  in  the  competitive  field. 
TV's  is  the  one  item  in  the  pine- 
apifie  list  on  which  there  is  no 
restriction  in  packing,  individual 
packers  being  permitted  to  pack  all 
tb'-v  choose.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  no  heavy  surplus  accumula¬ 
ting,  with  a  good  demand  for  the 
new  pack.  The  new  prices  are: 

47  oz.,  $1.90;  No.  21/2,  ^1-25;  No. 

2  tall,  821/2  cents;  No.  211,  681/2 
cents;  buffet,  41 1/2  cents,  and  No. 
10,  $3.90.  Some  of  those  who  have 
brought  out  new  lists  are  selling 
only  for  shipment  to  September  30. 

A  few  are  offering  a  5  per  cent 
discount  for  early  shipment,  but 
with  others  these  prices  are  net. 

PEACHES— The  falling  off  in  the 
size  of  the  canned  cling  peach  pack 
from  early  estimates  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  market  materially. 
There  is  much  trading  going  on 
between  canners  on  sliced  and  this 
item  promises  to  be  off  the  market 
at  an  early  date,  as  far  as  volume 
business  is  concerned.  Those  who 
recently  advanced  prices  say  that 
the  increases  have  not  affected 
sales  in  the  least.  There  is  still  a 
lot  of  guessing  being  done  on  the 
probable  size  of  the  cling  peach 
pack,  but  estimates  have  now  been 
scaled  down  to  around  10,000,000 
cases.  Canners  feel  that  with  the 
domestic  demand  improving  every 
day,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
moving  this  quantity  along  with  the 
carry-over.  Occasionally,  one 
hears  of  sales  of  No.  21/2  choice 
halves  at  $1.15,  but  if  these  are 
being  made  they  do  not  represent 
the  real  market. 

PEARS  —  The  trade  is  gradually 
getting  over  its  pessimism  in 
regard  to  the  marketing  of  the 
pear  pack,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  used  to  find  a  market  abroad. 
Dcnestic  buying  has  been  rather 
ab  ve  normal  and  again  a  light 
PJJ  k  is  being  made  in  California. 
T1  ‘  outlook  is  now  that  the  pack 
W’ t  be  very  close  to  that  of  1939, 
w’  ch  was  the  smallest  in  more 
th  n  fifteen  years.  Few  canners 
ai  satisfied  with  present  list 
pi  ’es  and  efforts  are  not  being 
G-  snded  to  make  sales.  There  is 
a  ather  wide  spread  in  prices  on 
^  21/2  choice,  with  some  sales 

b'  -ig  made  as  high  as  $1.75,  al¬ 


though  fruit  is  to  be  had  as  low  as 
$1.60.  Some  varieties  of  pears, 
notably  the  Hardy,  which  formerly 
found  a  market  for  shipping, 
almost  exclusively,  have  been  can¬ 
ned  this  year,  and  quantities  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  relief  use. 

COCKTAIL  —  A  heavy  volume  of 
business  has  been  done  on  fruit 
cocktail,  the  trade  having  taken 
readily  to  the  low  prices  quoted 
early  in  the  season.  The  sales  that 
have  been  made  to  date  have  been 
as  large  as  the  season’s  pack  but  a 
short  time  ago.  Last  year’s  pack 
was  over  3,700,000  cases  and  this 
may  easily  be  exceeded  this  year. 
Most  of  the  pack  is  made  at  a  time 
peaches  and  pears  are  available  to 
cut  down  costs.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  repack  at  any  time,  but 
costs  must  be  figured  accordingly. 
Fancy  fruit  cocktail  is  selling  at 
$1.75  for  No.  21/2 ’s,  with  choice  at 
$1.70. 

BEANS — The  stringless  bean  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  firm,  in  contrast  to  the 
lethargy  of  but  a  few  months  ago. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  pre¬ 
paredness  program  and  the  quanti¬ 
ties  desired  by  the  army.  Packing 
is  still  under  way  in  California,  but 
on  a  steadily  diminishing  scale, 
with  the  output  falling  below 
earlier  estimates.  Prorate  deliver¬ 
ies  on  some  items  in  the  list  are  a 
certainty,  so  heavy  have  sales  been 
against  the  new  pack. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  packing  is 
going  ahead  in  good  shape,  with 
weather  conditions  proving  highly 
satisfactory.  The  rains  that  visited 
the  San  Francisco  district  reached 
but  a  few  of  the  fields  and  did  no 
damage.  The  size  of  the  pack 
hinges  on  the  weather  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Quite  a  few  sales 
of  No.  21/2  standards  have  been 
made  of  late  at  92  Yo  cents, 
although  most  packers  are  still 
willing  to  accept  90  cents. 

SALMON — The  opening  prices  on 
canned  salmon  are  of  less  interest 
to  San  Francisco  packers  this  year 
than  usual,  since  these  are  the 
same  as  the  spot  prices  that  have 
been  prevailing  for  some  time.  The 
local  packers,  operating  in  Alaska, 
did  not  send  out  crews  this  season, 
owing  to  pack  restrictions  and  the 


uncompromising  attitude  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  Most  items  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  have  been  moved, 
although  Alaska  reds  are  still 
available. 

SARDINES — Sardine  packing  has 
not  got  under  way  as  yet  in  the 
Monterey  district  and  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  when  the  season  will  be 
launched.  Labor  troubles  continue 
to  hold  up  operations,  but  an  end 
to  these  may  be  in  sight  as  the 
result  of  a  recent  election  in  which 
the  A.F.L.  Seine  and  Line  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Union  received  a  majority  of 
votes  cast,  winning  the  right  to 
represent  the  fishermen  of  the 
Monterey  Sardine  Industries,  Inc., 
as  exclusive  bargaining  agent. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimpers  And  Canners  In  Price  Accord — 
Nice  Shrimp  Catches  Recorded — Condition 
of  Oysters  Good — Crabmeat  Production 
Slackens. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  12, 1940. 

SHRIMPERS  WITHDRAW  FROM 
BILOXI  UNION — Report  comes  from 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  that  the 
local  branch  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Shrimpers’  and  Oystermen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  voted  Monday  night  to 
withdraw  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
Shrimpers’  and  Oystermen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  form  a  union  among 
themselves  known  as  the  Mobile 
Bay  Seafood  Association,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected : 
Irving  Tapper,  president;  J.  E. 
Dobbs,  vice-president ;  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  are:  Napoleon  Sheppard, 
Roy  Landry,  E.  Nelson,  Halbert 
Childress,  Earl  Raley,  Floyd  Nel¬ 
son,  Frankie  Nelson,  Charles  Cain 
and  Charles  Landry.  Irby  Bosarge, 
temporary  chairman,  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

The  new  union  agreed  to  accept 
the  price  which  the  Louisiana  fac¬ 
tories  are  paying  the  union  there 
of  $7  per  barrel  for  marketable 
shrimp,  and  which  the  canneries  in 
Bayou  La  Batre  are  willing  to  pay. 

Thus  the  wrangle  in  price  which 
has  kept  two  out  of  the  three  Bayou 
La  Batre  factories  shut  down  for 
the  past  26  days,  has  ended  and  it 
will  immediately  put  about  3,000 
people  to  work. 
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The  tie  up  has  not  only  affected 
about  600  fishermen  and  oyster- 
men  who  earn  their  livelihood  in 
Mobile  Bay,  but  shrimp  pickers, 
laborers  and  the  entire  community 
which  is  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  seafood  canneries  for  their  sup¬ 
port  has  been  affected,  so  the  whole 
town  welcomed  the  announcement 
made  by  the  local  fishermen. 

The  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster 
Co.  of  Bayou  La  Batre  has  a  fisher¬ 
men’s  union  of  their  own  and  this 
factory  has  been  operating  full 
time  on  shrimp  ever  since  the  sea¬ 
son  started. 

The  price  of  $7  per  barrel  agreed 
to  by  the  new  union  last  Monday, 
is  the  same  price  that  all  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  paid  their  fishermen  last 
year  for  shrimp. 

The  new  association,  through 
their  attorney,  have  requisitioned 
for  state  charter  to  govern  their 
future  activities. 

No  report  of  any  price  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  reached  in  Biloxi 
between  fishermen  and  factory 
operators  has  been  received  here, 
hence  the  canneries  are  still  idle 
there. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  has  been 
ideal  for  shrimping  and  those  can¬ 
neries  in  this  section  that  have 
been  in  operation  have  been  run¬ 
ning  full  time  and  the  shrimp  are 
as  large  and  fancy  as  have  ever 
been  caught  on  this  coast  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  fisher¬ 
men  that  shrimp  shed  their  shell 
about  every  three  weeks  and  each 
time  they  shed,  they  get  over  50 
per  cent  larger,  until  they  reach 
maturity,  which  accounts  for  the 
improvement  in  size  as  the  season 
advances. 

A  good  quantity  of  canned  shrimp 
moved  last  week,  and  the  price  is 
firm  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  meduim  and 
$1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Other  special  packs  like  glass, 
flat  key  opening,  etc.,  range  in 
price  from  $1,271/2  to  $2.20,  but 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  these  are 
being  handled. 

OYSTERS — They  are  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  have  ever  been 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
weather  is  hot,  which  has  kept 


down  the  consumption  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  yet  folks  that  have  been  oyster 
hungry  all  the  summer  are  eating 
them  right  along. 

Spot  oysters  are  moving  fairly 
well  and  the  price  is  firm  at  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10 
for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  take 
place  for  the  next  two  months  or 
until  the  weather  turns  cold. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crab  meat  has  been  moving  along 
in  high  gear  for  the  past  month, 
but  it  is  expected  to  slack  up  some 
now,  due  to  a  good  many  of  the 
crabbers  knocking  off  to  go 
shrimping. 

When  shrimp  are  plentiful  and 
the  factories  in  operation,  the 
fishermen  can  make  a  good  deal 
more  money  shrimping  than  at  any 
other  branch  of  the  seafood  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore  shrimping  draws 
heavily  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  seafood  industry,  and  leaves 
them  handicapped  in  production. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Tomato  Prices  Settle — Kraut  Canners  Stand¬ 
ing  Pat — Canada  Big  Buyer  of  Grapefruit 
Juice — Future  Prices. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Sept.  11,  1940. 

THE  MARKET — To  canners  who 
but  a  while  back  were  fighting  for 
a  tomato  market  based  on  Is  at  44 
cents  and  2s  at  621/2  cents,  a  spot 
market  steady  at  371/4  and  571/2 
cents  causes  them  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  There  seems  to  be  no 
interest  or  effort  in  trying  to  raise 
this  spot  tomato  price  to  40  and 
60  cents,  but  flying  accusations 
aplenty  when  it  is  rumored  a  com¬ 
petitor  might  be  sliding  a  bit  back. 

KRAUT — Canners  have  a  specu¬ 
lative  eye  on  the  market,  and  many 
view  it  only  with  misgivings.  It 
seems  that  they  have  become  mis¬ 
trustful  of  this  market,  and  if  any 
krauting  is  done  in  this  section  this 
coming  season,  it  will  probably  be 
on  a  production  line  basis,  firm 
orders,  order  bill  of  lading  and 
drafts  discounted.  There  is  little 
response  to  present  offerings  for 
immediate  delivery  from  old  pack. 

JUICE  —  The  juice  market  is 
stirring  from  coast  to  coast  and 
border  to  border,  with  that  peculi¬ 


arly  pronounced  interest  frcin 
Canada.  Some  may  remember  it 
was  Canadian  buying  that  cleaned 
out  many  a  Grapefruit  Juice  stork 
this  past  summer,  and  partially 
accounted  for  the  clean  slate  wiih 
which  the  industry  will  enter  into 
its  1940-41  grapefruit  juice  pack. 

The  juice  prices  are  seemingly 
being  well  received  by  the  trade  at 
large.  The  prices  are  based  on  No. 

2  natural  grapefruit  juice  at  5714 
cents  per  dozen,  12/46  ounce  at 
$1.25,  f.  o.  b.,  common  Valley 
Points.  Considering  higher  wages 
to  be  paid,  and  at  least  one  canner 
telling  the  growers  they  should  get 
more  for  their  juice  fruit — which 
they  should,  and  probably  will  this 
season — these  prices  are  not  too 
high  at  the  best.  There  is  still 
some  spot  juice  floating  around,  but 
only  in  the  smallest  of  lots.  All  in 
all,  the  grapefruit  juice  industry 
is  in  more  or  less  good  shape,  and 
stands  a  very  good  chance  of  stay¬ 
ing  that  way  this  coming  season. 
However,  if  the  Nupack  juice  prices 
as  already  outlined  in  this  column, 
and  which  represent  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  the  grapefruit  juice  canners, 
seem  too  high  for  some  Lone  Ran¬ 
ger  wanting  business,  Rio  Grande 
will  be  glad  to  let  him  use  this 
column  to  publish  his  prices  and 
justify  his  quotations,  and  sign  it' 
just  like  a  letter  to  his  trade. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TOMATOES  CAIN 

Tomato  growing  for  canning  purposes 
in  Pennsylvania  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
which  is  rapidly  placing  the  state  in  the 
ranks  of  the  leading  tomato  states  of  the 
Nation,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
H.  Light,  has  announced.  He  character¬ 
ized  the  gains  in  tomato  acreage  as  an 
outstanding  agricultural  trend  in  the 
state. 

Only  3,400  acres  were  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  the  “improved  love  apple”  in 
1929,  but  this  has  grown  to  more  than 
18,000  acres  this  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  450  per  cent  in  12  years. 

A  large  part  of  this  tremendous 
growth  is  due  to  tomato  juice  manufac  ¬ 
ture,  which  has  grown  rapidly  in  Peni  - 
sylvania  because  the  solid,  highly  C( 
ored  and  well  ripend  Keystone-State  to¬ 
matoes  excel  not  only  in  the  manufactu:  e 
of  prime  tomato  juice,  but  also  in  tl  e 
canning  of  whole  tomatoes,  in  soups  ar  1 
in  the  manfacture  of  many  other  toma'o 
products.  So  favorable  are  the  Penns\  i- 
vania  climate  and  soil  conditions  to  U  e 
growing  of  tomatoes,  that  the  buyers  f 
raw  stock  for  the  largest  canning  plan  s 
in  the  world  state  that  “Pennsylvania  s 
the  heart  of  the  tomato  belt  of  tf  e 
Country.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Pj  ices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  t  le  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Certral”;  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.55 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30  2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35  . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.65 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

2.26  . 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.30  2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66  . 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26  7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00  1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.86  1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.72%  .85 

.86 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.40  3.60 

3.76 

3.85 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65  .70 

.75 

.77% 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.15  3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  9. . 

1.25  1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

6.25  . 

4.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.05  1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65  .75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

S.50  . 

.67  V.  .70 

No.  10  . 

a  ... 

1.00  1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.60  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.62%  .75 

No.  10  . 

2.75  . 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

1.30  1.40 

7.00  7.50 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

8  00 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

1.20  1.30 

1.10  1.15 

1.20  1.30 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

.70  .72  Va 

4  20  d  ft(\ 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  2  I'resh  White . 

No.  10  . 

.60  .70 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEET' 

WhoK  No.  2 . 

.75  1.15 

1.05 

No.  %  . 

No.  lO  . 

1.00  1.20 

3.25  4.00 

4.00 

Std.  C  t.  No.  2 . 

No.  %  . 

No.  iO  . 

Fane:  'ut.  No.  2 . 

.67%  .75 

.66  . 

No.  %  . 

.77%  .90 

.76  . 

No.  0  . 

2.75  3.25 

3.00  . 

Std.  ’cd.  No.  2 . 

.76  . 

.86 

.90 

No,  -A  . 

.95  . 

1.10 

No.  0  . 

.3  50  4.25 

3.35 

Fane.  Jiced.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.70  . 

1.20 

No  .0  . 

3.60 

CAR  TS 

Std.  'ed.  No.  2 . 

No  0  .... 

4.50  4.60 

Std.  ‘ed.  No.  2 . 

...  .72%  .75 

.72%  . 

.65 

.70 

Nc  3  . 

3.40  3.50 

3.26  . 

pea  vnd  carrots 

Std.  1  2 

.70  .80 

Fane:  No.  2. 

...  .90  1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90  .95 

.90 

1.02%  . 

No.  10  . 

5.00  5.75 

5.00 

5.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

.87%  .90 

.80 

.87%  . 

No.  10  . 

6.00  5.50 

Std.  Nn.  2  . 

.77% 

SO  . 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.92%  1.00 

.90 

1.07%  . 

No.  10  . 

5.25  5.50 

5.00 

5.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80  .85 

.75 

.85  . 

No.  10  . 

5.00  . 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72%  . 

.70 

.75  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.50 

4.25 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00  1.00 

1.00 

1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

5.50  6.75 

5.00 

5.00  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.87%  .90 

No.  10  . 

5.50  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.82%  .85 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

.85  .90 

No.  10  . 

4.25  4.50 

4.00 

4.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.77%  .85 

.77% 

.85  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.25 

.S.’S  5 

4.25  . 

.65  .70 

.67  V, 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.  ‘  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85  1.00 

.95 

1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

4.50  4.7.5 

4.00 

4.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70  .75 

.75 

.80  . 

No.  10  . 

4.20  4.35 

3.75 

4.50  . 

Std.  No.  2 . - 

.62%  .67  Vj 

.70 

.75  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00  4.25 

3.00 

4.00  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


“’.721^  '".85  ‘"'fo  'ZZ  i7ib 

2.35  2.75  2.00  2.35  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 80  .92% 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.G0 

Std.,  No.  2 . 60  .80 

No.  10  .  3.26  4.00 

PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .....'. . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.00 

1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

6.76 

5.25 

6.60 

6.00 

5.25 

6.00 

5.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.75 

4.26 

4.50 

4.25 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.32% 

1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.15 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.75 

.721% 

.75 

.85 

.96 

.76 

.85 

.96 

4.10 

4.26 

4.76 

3.85 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.75 

.96 

1.00 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.65 

3.00 

3.26 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.72% 

.76 

1.00 

1.16 

2.80 

3.40 

2.25 

2.75 

3.10 

3.30 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.65 

1.07% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

1.30 

1.35 

3.00 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

.85 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

.97%  . 
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West  Coast 
Low  Hiiih 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


.70 

.90 

3.00 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.25 

3.25 

Solid 

Pack 

.80 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.16 

1.26 

1.25 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.35 

3.25 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

2.75 

3.40 

2.85 

Oo 

Os 

With 

puree 

.36 

.42  Va 

.40. 

.62% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.62% 

.65 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.92% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.86 

.38 

.60 

.40 

.45 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.60 

2.76 

2.75 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.62% 

.70 

.57% 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

3.75 

3.25 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.76 

2.90 

3.26 


.75 

3.25 

.65 

2.85 


3.00 

8.50 


.72*4 

3.00 


2.90  3.00 

3!26  siso 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OZ . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.90 

2.06 

1.65 

1.76 

7.25 

6.50 

6.75 

5.60 

6.00 

1.10 

1.16 

4J6 

4J0 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

7.50 

7.00 

L05 

1.05 

.92% 

1.05 

1.35 

1.40 

6.00 

5.25 

4.40 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

2.26 

2.80 

2.10 

2.26 

1.90 

2.00 

7.86 

8.00 

7.25 

7.50 

6.85 

7.16 

2.20 

2.35 

7.50 

7.76 

Florida  Texas 


.85  1.10 

2.75  2.85 


.70  .72^!  . 70 

1.65  1.67M!  1.65  . 


1.26  1.36 

5.75  6.00 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2V4.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10...... 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.30  1.36 

1.25  1.30 
1.12M!  1.17'4 

4.25  4.50 

4.00  4.25 

3.60  3.75 

3.50  3.90 

8.00  3.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  186 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1,30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10.  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.36 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2*/^  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  5.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


Cuban 


Central 
Low  High 


Mexican 

'"’so 

4.26  ....... 

4.25  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.75 

1.45 

1.65 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.75 

4.90 

6.00 

3.40 

3.76 

3.15 

3.25 

i.  B.  Honolul 

Crushed  Sliced 

.411/j  . 

.68 '4  . 

.82  Va  . 

1.25  . 

5.85 
3.90 


5.6U 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


llulTet  . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2i^  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Pluck,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

niack.  Syrup.  No.  2. 
Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


.47% 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.87% 

2.05 

1.90 

4.25 

4.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.65 

7.76 

7.60 

6.00 

1.46 

1.55 

1.66 

6.60 

6.50 

6.00 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.75 

2.00 

2.17% 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70  ....... 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 


Flats.  1  Ib. 

%  lb . 

■4  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00  1.06  .  . 

1.10  .  1.06  1.10  1.10  1.20 

1.80  2.10  .  1.60  1.66 

.  2.20  2.10  .  . 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.40  2.45 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  1.66  1.75 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.00  2.00 

Flat.  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  .  1.35  1.45 

Flat.  No.  % .  .  .96  . 

Sbckeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  2.00  2.10 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.20  . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  1.85  1.90 


SHRIMP 

Si'iithern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.05  1.16 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  .  1.10  1.20 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35  .  1.15  1.25 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


V4  Oil,  Key .  3.95  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.60  .  .  . 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.35  4.40  .  . 

%  Mustard.  Keyless..................„  3.10  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.26  4.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

t.  :=:z==: 


10.00  11.00 
6.60  6.00 
4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 

6.60  . 

3.65  8.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Tumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper,  practically  new;  one  Urschel 
Bean  Cutter  for  Va",  1"  and  IW'  cut  beans.  Address  Box 
A-2451,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Retort  40x60,  $60;  4  Steam  Jacketed  Copper 
Kettles  75  &  80  gallon  $85  each;  1  Kettle,  tinned,  175  gallon 
$125;  1  100  H.P.  Brickin  Boiler,  pump,  injector,  gauge,  etc.  $200; 
1  Mt.  Gilead  Steam  Evaporator  8  H.P.  $65;  1  Langsenkamp 
Pulper  $300;  4  Boutell  Apple  Peelers  $50  each.  Everything  in 
gjod  serviceable  shape.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Bean  Sheer  only  used  about  30 
hours  $500.00  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

OSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  superintendent.  Ex- 
P‘  enced  in  handling  full  line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  tomato 
r  'ucts,  jams,  jellies.  Address  Box  B-2452,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


'wiiE  lU^rmnEiDi  iCta>mnPi/^^yr  U/estm>jster,y^/c^. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


CANNING  TRADE  •  September  16,  1940 


YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line . 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


MODERN  t 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDIMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


Where  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  a.>d  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  REAL  STUFF 

A  red-headed  Irish  boy  once  applied  for  a  position  in  a  mes¬ 
senger  office.  The  manager,  after  hiring  him,  sent  him  on  an 
errand  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  districts.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  manager  was  called  to  the  phone  and  the  following 
conversation  took  place; 

“Have  you  a  read-headed  boy  working  for  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  this  is  the  janitor  at  the  Oakwood  Apartments,  where 
your  boy  came  to  deliver  a  message.  He  insisted  on  coming  in 
the  front  way,  and  was  so  persistent  that  I  was  forced  to  draw 
a  gun.” 

“Good  heavens!  You  didn’t  shoot  him,  did  you?” 

“No,  but  I  want  my  gun  back.” 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 


The  Man:  I  want  a  loaf  of  Mumsie’s  Bread,  a  package  of 
Krunchies,  some  Goody  Sanny  Spread,  Ole  Mammy’s  Lasses, 
Orange  Fully,  a  pound  of  Aunt  Annie’s  sugar  candy,  Bitsey- 
Bite  size. 

The  Clerk:  Sorry.  No  Krunchies.  How  about  Krinkly 
Krisps,  Oatsie-Toasties,  Malty-Weaties,  Riceltes,  or  Eatum- 
Wheetums? 

The  Man:  The  Wheetums,  then. 

The  Clerk:  Anything  else?  Tootsies,  Tatery  Chips,  Cheesie 
Weesies,  Gingile  Bits,  Itsey  Cakes,  Sweetsie  Toofums,  or  Dram- 
ma’s  Doughnies? 

The  Man  (toddling  toward  the  meat  department) :  Dot  to  det 
some  meat. 

Little  David:  Dad,  what  are  ancestors? 

Dad:  Well,  son,  that  means  your  relations  that  have  gone 
before  you.  I’m  one,  and  your  granddad  is  another. 

David:  Then  why  do  people  go  around  bragging  about  them 
so  much? 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  (Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Ccrp.,  New  York  City 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Florist:  How  about  some  nice  chrysanthemums,  sir? 
Inebriate:  Sthoo  hard  to  shay;  gimme  nish  bunsh  rosish. 


“Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?”  asked  the  sympathetic  motorist 
of  a  man  who  was  looking  unutterable  thoughts  at  a  disabled 
car. 

“How  is  your  vocabulary?” 

“I’m  a  minister,  sir.” 

“Drive  on.” 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frari'k  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


WARNING 

Dean:  So  you’re  back  in  school.  I  thought  I  expelled  you 
last  week. 

Upstart:  You  did,  but  don’t  do  it  again,  because  my  dad  wa? 
plenty  sore. 

SCOTCH  YARN 

A  clergyman  and  a  Scotchman  were  watching  a  baseball  gam 
together.  The  Scotchman  continually  kept  taking  nips  from  ■ 
bottle,  and  the  clergyman,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himsel 
at  last  cried  out,  “Sir,  I’m  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  never  in  m^ 
life  have  I  touched  alcohol.” 

“Well,  dinnae  worry  yourself  tae  much,”  replied  the  Scotch 
man  with  a  pronounced  burr.  “You’re  nae  ginna  start  noo.’ 


“You  look  tired.” 

“Yes,  I  get  no  sleep — my  wife  wakes  me  up  every  time  shi 
hears  a  noise,  in  case  it’s  burglars.” 

“But  burglars  make  no  noise.” 

“I  told  her  that,  and  now  she  wakes  me  up  every  time  shi 
doesn’t  hear  a  noise.” 
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SHAKER 


HIKE  DEWALCO 

ADHESIVES 


THEY'Kt  BUUT^ 
rOK  CANHERSf'^ 


shipment  of  corn- 
line  of  lap  pastes, 

•up  gums  and  cements, 
sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
ail  canning  areas. 

EWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORT 

Equipped  for  cooling  under  pressure 

Any  diameter  or  length.  Equipped 
with  various  types  of  square  or  round 
crates  for  loading  truck  from  track  or 
loading  by  means  of  special  truck. 

Write  for  particulars. 

General  catalog  upon  request. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufactures  of  Canning  Machinery 

BALTIMORE,  •  MARYLAND 


AVARS  HI-SPEEP  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JU/CE  DRAIN- 


PLUNCER  I 
adjustmentX 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 
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mmM. 


A  full  line  of  vegetable  seeds 


bred  and  grown  for  the  canning  trade 


with  84  years  of  experience 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1S56 


Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 


